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The  Impending  Crisis. 


The  Duty  of  the  Hour,  on  the  part  of  the  fishing  owners,  is  to 
wake  up  to  the  danger  which  hovers  about  the  fishing  industry  at  the 
national  capital.  It  is  intimated  that  the  Reciprocity  Treat}T  will 
come  up  at  an  early  day  of  the  session,  and  it  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary that  competent  persons,  who  fully  understand  the  fisheries  in 
every  detail,  should  at  once  proceed  to  Washington,  and  be  ready  at 
all  times  to  aid  the  Representatives  in  every  possible  manner  to  head 
off  any  attempt  of  the  English  Government  and  their  paid  agents  to 
foist  a  Reciprocity  Treaty  upon  this  country,  which  will  ensure  our 
markets  to  free  fish. 

This  is  no  time  for  procrastination  or  unnecessary  talk.  The  oth- 
er side  are  up  and  doing.  They  mean  business  and  are  determined 
to  carry  their  point  at  whatever  cost.  The  very  life  of  our  fisheries 
and  the  future  well  being  of  this  city  depends  upon  the  efforts  which 
are  now  made  to  defeat  any  measure  having  for  its  purpose  free  fish. 
Let  this  opportunity  go  by  and  your  fishing  business  cannot  be  pros- 
ecuted with  any  prospect  of  success.  Your  wharf  and  vessel  prop- 
erty will  depreciate  and  the  business  will  be  so  hampered  as  to  pre- 
clude its  being  carried  on  with  any  prospect  of  profitable  returns. 

A  petition  of  the  fishing  owners  to  George  Steele,  President  of  the 
Gloucester  Mutual  Fishing  Insurance  Co.,  asking  him  to  call  a  meet- 
ing to  take  into  consideration  questions  relative  to  the  renewal  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  to  take  such  action  thereon  as  ma}-  be  deemed  necessa- 
ry, was  fully  responded  to.  The  meeting  took  place  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Fishing  Insurance  Co.,  Friday  morning,  Dec.  5th,  at  9.30 
o'clock. 


THE    CALL    FOR    THE    FISHERY    MEETING. 

To  George  Steele,  President  of  the  Gloucester  Mutual  Fishing  Insur- 
ance Company : 

Sir, — The  undersigned  would  respectfully  request  you  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  owners  and  masters  of  fishing  vessels  and  all  others 
interested  in  the  success  and  welfare  of  the  fishing  business  of  Glou- 
cester and  elsewhere,  to  take  into  consideration  questions  relating  to 
the  renewal  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  to  take  such  action  thereon  as  ma}r  be 
deemed  necessaiy  ;  such  meeting  to  be  held  at  such  time  and  in  such 
place  as  may  hereafter  be  decided  upon. 

Jas.  G.  Tarr  &  Bio.,  Oakes  &  Foster,         Wm.  B.  Coombs, 

Geo.  Norwood  &  Son,  John  Chisholm,  W.  C.  Wonson  &  Co., 

Leonard  Whalen,  Lewis  H.  Merchant,  Francis  Procter, 
Cunningh'm  &  Thomp'n,  F.  W.  Homans,         B.  Montgomery  &  Son, 

B.  Maddocks  &  Co.,  Samuel  G.  Pool,       George  Dennis, 

Wm.  M.  Wells,  Nathan'l  Greenleaf,  George  A.  Johnson, 

John  Parker,  W.  G.  Pool,  Joseph  J.  Dennis. 

Pool,  Gardner  &  Co.,  Andrew  Leighton,    Atlantic  Halibut  Co. 

Wm.  A.  Pew,  Cyrus  Story. 


MEETING  OF  THE  GLOUCESTER  FISHING  OWNERS. 

A    HARMONIOUS     GATHERING,     THE     FISHING     INTERESTS    TO     BE     CARE- 
FULLY   LOOKED    AFTER. 

Agreeably  to  the  notice  published  there  was  a  large  gathering  of 
representative  business  men  at  the  rooms  of  the  Gloucester  Mutual 
Fishing  Insurance  Company  on  Friday  morning,  Dec.  5th,  to  take  in- 
to consideration  questions  relative  to  the  proposed  renewal  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  of  which  treaty  the  freedom  of  our  markets  to  the  fishery 
products  of  the  Dominion  will  be  an  essential  and  important  feature. 
The  rooms  were  densely  crowded,  all  of  the  leading  fishing  firms  be- 
ing represented,  with  many  master-mariners  engaged  in  the  fisheries, 
and  others  directly  and  indirectly  interested  in  that  industry. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  George  Steele,  President  of 


the  Fishing  Insurance  Company,  and  the  call  was  read  by  Cyrus  Sto- 
ry, secretary  of  said  company. 

On  motion  of    Sylvester  Cunningham,    George  Steele  was  made 
chairman  of  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  E.  K.  Burnham,  Cyrus  Story  was  chosen  secretary. 

Mr.  Steele  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  so  many  present,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  interested  in  the  fishing  business.  He  called  at- 
tention to  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  business  within  a 
few  years,  the  increased  railroad  facilities  of  the  provinces,  the  adop- 
tion of  American  methods  there  in  preparing  fish  for  the  market,  of 
the  growing  competition  even  in  the  fresh  fish  business,  the  growth 
of  the  provincial  fishing  fleet,  etc.  Our  fishing  owners,  he  said,  have 
tried  the  past  season  to  keep  up  prices  by  paying  from  fifty  to  seven- 
ty-five cents  per  quintal  more  for  the  fish  taken  by  their  own  vessels 
than  for  that  brought  here  by  Nova  Scotia  vessels,  and  thus  encour- 
age our  own  fishermen,  and  had  carried  on  the  business  at  a  consid- 
erable loss.  The  provincials  have  the  advantage  of  a  cheaper  class 
of  vessels,  costing  about  $25  per  ton,  but  equally  as  good  for  the 
first  ten  years  as  our  own  ;  the  iron  in  their  construction  and  outfits 
costs  them  much  less  than  with  us  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  rigging 
there  is  a  great  saving.  The  raw  material  for  hemp  rigging  costs  us 
about  $25  per  ton,  duty,  and  a  Gloucester  fishing  schooner  will  re- 
quire about  8000  lbs.,  which  is  1500  to  2000  lbs.  more  than  is  used 
in  rigging  a  large  three-master,  which  use  more  wire  rigging.  Every 
fishing  vessel  you  rig  costs  you  $100  duty  on  manila  alone.  In 
conclusion  Mr.  Steele  said  this  was  a  question  which  must  be  met  at 
once,  and  counselled  co-operation  with  other  New  England  fishing 
ports.  It  was  of  no  use  to  expect  sympathy  from  the  trade  in  Bos- 
ton, because  their  interest  was  different  from  ours,  and  they  want  free 
fish.  He  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  select  a  committee  to  act  upon 
the  matter,  and  that  a  goodly  sum  of  money  should  be  raised  to  make 
the  work  of  the  committee  effective. 

Collector  Fitz  J.  Babson  addressed  the  meeting  by  invitation  of 
the  chairman.  He  was  willing  at  any  time  and  at  all  times,  he  said, 
to  do  whatever  he  could  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Gloucester 
fisheries.  He  believed  the  matter  was  a  national  matter,  purely  and 
entirely.  The  United  States  has  more  at  stake  than  this  communit}' 
in  canying  on  the  business.     The  iron  propellers  have  driven  our 
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ocean  commerce  from  the  sea,  and  to-day  the  United  States  has  no 
reserved  force  to  man  her  navy  except  what  she  gets  from  the  coast- 
ing and  fishing  business.  This  is  the  position  of  the  government. 
The  present  Senate  was  fully  alive  to  the  situation,  and  there  was  no 
fear  of  reciprocity  at  their  hands,  whatever  the  future  might  bring. 
The  matter  of  reciprocity  had  always  been  a  favorite  one  with  Cana- 
da, to  give  free  fishing  for  free  markets  ;  but  their  own  local  interests 
rendered  free  fishing  impossible.  To  go  into  their  bays  and  take 
their  fish  was  to  take  the  bread  from  the  mouths  of  their  wives  and 
children.  The  Fortune  Ba}T  case  shows  this.  At  the  time  of  the 
Halifax  Commission  we  had  no  official  facts  to  back  up  our  state- 
ments, but  had  to  take  the  evidence  as  we  found  it,  and  for  that  rea- 
son did  not  receive  the  consideration  we  should  have  had.  Now  the 
opposite  is  true.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  government  have 
we  had  such  an  array  of  facts  and  figures  at  Washington  bearing  on 
this  question  as  now,  to  show  that  to  give  Canada  our  free  markets 
would  be  one  of  the  most  destructive  things  that  could  happen  to  the 
United  States,  aside  from  our  personal  interests  as  a  community. 
In  the  past  ten  years  Canada  has  built  up  a  fleet  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred vessels,  almost  entirely  by  reason  of  our  free  markets.  We 
have  but  one  course  to  pursue,  to  organize,  and  induce  other  fishing 
communities  to  organize,  and  take  united  action  in  the  matter.  This 
is  a  question  between  the  producing  and  the  distributing  elements. 
Gloucester,  Portland  and  other  outbying  ports  are  the  producers, 
Boston  the  distributor.  To-morrow  the  latter  can  sell  out  their  stock 
and  turn  their  capital  into  other  channels.  Here  we  cannot  close  out 
our  wharves  and  fleet  without  a  sacrifice.  Give  up  the  fisheries  and 
what  is  to  become  of  the  fishermen  ?  They  cannot  go  into  foreign 
commerce,  for  we  have  none,  and  the  coasting  interest  is  full.  This 
is  a  national  and  patriotic,  not  a  local  or  party  matter.  We  must 
put  our  claims  upon  this  basis,  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
contradistinction  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  Upon  that  issue 
we  must  stand.  The  country  that  will  not  protect  its  own  interests 
is  unworthy  of  existence.  You  have  got  this  thing  in  your  own 
hands.  It  is  not  a  question  of  capital  alone,  but  of  capital,  labor 
and  patriotism  combined,  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in-  showing 
that  your  cause  is  just.     (Applause.) 

William  A.  Pew,  Jr.,  Esq.,  was  the  next  speaker.     He  thought  it 


was  not  a  question  of  Congress  or  of  trying  to  influence  Congress. 
Congress  had  no  power  to  make  a  treat}'.  That  power  is  vested  in 
the  President,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  Senate.  The  present 
treaty  expires  soon.  Our  only  danger  is  that  a  new  treaty  may  be 
made.  In  order  to  do  that  we  need  to  bring  an  influence  to  bear  up- 
on the  President  not  to  make  a  treat}",  or  upon  the  Senate  not  to 
ratify  one  if  made.  If  we  are  going  to  do  anything  in  this  direction 
we  should  put  our  case  into  the  hands  of  an  eminent  lawyer  like  Mr. 
Evarts  or  Mr.  Crapo,  who  fully  understands  the  matter,  or  as  the 
next  president  will  be  a  democrat,  possibly  a  man  like  Mr.  Gaston 
or  Mr.  Collins  of  Boston.  We  should  combine  with  other  sections 
of  the  country  whose  interests  are  the  same  as  our  own,  and  put  in 
enough  money  to  secure  the  best  man  to  represent  our  interests. 

Collector  Babsou  said  if  it  was  a  question  of  lawyers,  next  to  Mr. 
Evarts,  Mr.  Trescott  was  the  best  posted  and  ablest  lawyer  who  could 
be  secured.  He  also  alluded  to  the  advantages  we  should  have  in 
the  statistics  collected  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  and 
the  assistance  of  such  men  as  Prof.  Baird,  Prof.  Goode  and  our  own 
Capt.  Collins  in  presenting  our  case. 

John  J.  Pew,  Esq.,  said  that  the  people  of  Provincetown  had  taken 
action  and  memorialized  President  Arthur  not  to  make  a  treaty. 
Portland  is  ready  to  do  whatever  it  can  in  the  same  direction.  We 
want  to  combine  our  influence.  Boston  interests  are  different  from 
ours,  and  will  naturally  favor  reciprocity,  although  there  is  a  portion 
of  the  trade  there  whose  interests  are  closely  connected  with  ours 
from  whom  we  shall  receive  assistance. 

Mr.  Steele  thought  the  three-mile  limit  in  the  treat}7  of  1818  was  a 
relic  of  barbarism  and  might  give  us  trouble  when  the  present  treaty 
expired.  He  hoped  to  see  the  time  when  this  government  should  say 
that  outside  of  bays  and  harbors  the  fish  belonged  to  the  men  who 
caught  them,  and  be  ready  to  defend  that  proposition  at  the  cannon's 
mouth. 

Collector  Babson  said  that  the  same  laws  under  which  our  vessels 
were  seized  and  our  fishermen  annoyed  were  still  in  force  if  Canada 
saw  fit  to  enforce  them.  He  would  be  willing  to  say  to  Canada  we 
are  willing  to  give  to  your  operative  fishermen  the  right  to  sell  their 
catch  to  our  vessels.  That  will  benefit  her  operative  fishermen  and 
still  give  us  the  transportation  and  handling  of  the  fish.     What  we 


want  to  do  is  to  get  the  matter  properly  presented  before  the  com- 
mittees. He  would  give  more  for  the  evidence  of  one  captain  who 
could  say  I  am  the  man  who  caught  the  fish  than  for  all  the  florid  ar- 
guments of  lawyers.  The  mere  fact  that  a  fisherman  went  there  ask- 
ing to  be  protected  in  earning  a  living,  and  then  to  protect  the  gov- 
ernment, would  be  convincing.  No  man  with  American  blood  in  his 
veins  could  turn  away  from  an  appeal  like  that.      (Applause.) 

Sylvester  Cunningham,  Esq.,  said  that  while  on  most  business 
questions  Gloucester  people  were  apt  to  work  against  each  other, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  to-day  a  unanimity  of  feeling  actuated  them 
which  promised  well  for  success.  He  did  not  see  that  much  could 
be  accomplished  now  except  to  form  an  organization  with  power  to 
act,  and  if  they  thought  best,  to  call  a  public  meeting  in  the  City 
Hall  to  give  expression  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  community. 
He  did  not  think  it  best  to  do  that  unless  they  could  get  some  strong 
outside  support.  For  one  he  would  like  to  know  how  our  United 
States  senators  stood.  Whether  they  were  in  earnest  enough  in  this 
matter  to  withstand  Boston  influence.  He  did  not  want  opinions  at 
second-hand,  but  to  know  as  a  fact  that  they  were  all  right  on  this 
question.  We  have  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  French,  and  ought  to 
have  the  influence  of  the  Representatives  ;  true  the}-  do  not  hold  the 
treaty-making  power,  but  they  can  exert  a  good  deal  of  influence  in 
this  matter  with  the  President  and  Senate.  We  want  to  make  as 
strong  a  case  as  we  can.  If  wTe  make  this  a  national  question  no 
doubt  we  shall  succeed. 

Col.  David  W.  Low- presented  statistics  to  show  the  effect  of  a  re- 
ciprocity treaty  upon  the  American  fishing  tonnage.  After  the  abro- 
gation of  the  reciprocity  treaty  in  1867  the  tonnage  employed  in  the 
American  fisheries  was  76,065  tons  ;  in  1873,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Washington  Treaty,  it  was  109,519  tons  ;  in  1882  it  was  77,- 
863  tons. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cunningham  it  was  voted  that  the  chairman  ap- 
point a  committee,  of  such  numbers  as  he  saw  fit,  to  represent  the 
different  interests  involved,  to  have  full  power  to  act  on  this  ques- 
tion and  report  at  an  early  day.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
appointed : 

Messrs.  Sylvester  Cunningham,  Andrew  Leighton,  William  *H. 
Jordan,  John  J.  Pew,  Frederic  G.  Wonson,  David  Tarr,  David  S. 
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♦ 

Presson,  Sylvanus  Smith,  Fitz  J.  Babson,  Solomon  Jacobs  and  Jos- 
eph Smith. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cunningham  Mr.  Steele  was  added  to  the 
committee. 

On  motion  of  Capt.  Sylvanus  Smith  the  committee  were  instructed 
to  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  other  New  England  fishing  ports, 
either  by  sending  delegates  to  any  meeting  which  may  be  held,  or 
otherwise,  in  this  matter. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Committee  Mr.  Sylvester  Cunningham 
was  chosen  Chairman,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Jordan  Secretary. 
The  Committee  voted  to  issue  the  following  call  for  a  Repre- 
sentative Convention  of  all  the  Atlantic  fishins:  interests  : 

AMERICAN   FISHERY   CONVENTION. 

The  Atlantic  fishing  interests,  that  have  for  years  struggled  on 
against  adverse  legislation  and  natural  disaster,  are  now  threatened 
with  the  worst  calamity  that  can  befall  them,  by  an  attempted  re- 
newal of  the  fishing  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  incited 
bj'  Canadian  and  English  influence. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  with  the  success  of  this  scheme  the 
American  fisheries  must  inevitably  decline  until  they  pass  into  the 
hands  of  our  Canadian  neighbors  ;  thus  destroying  an  industry  that 
more  than  all  others  has  furnished  the  Government  with  its  means 
of  defence  upon  the  ocean,  while  affording  but  a  simple  living  to  its 
operatives. 

They  have  pursued  their  business  so  far  in  spite  of  hostile  diplo- 
macy and  mistaken  legislation,  and  only  ask  that  our  Government 
shall  allow  them  the  same  rights  and  privileges  afforded  to  every 
other  producing  business  in  the  country  that  comes  in  contact  with 
foreign  competition. 

The  great  need  of  our  past  national  diplomatic  action  was  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  business  on  the  part  of  our  own  Commission- 
ers. The  treaties  of  1818,  1854  and  1873  all  demonstrated  this. 
The  first  made  our  fishermen  outlaws  to  commercial  rights  in  the 
ports  of  the  Provinces.     The  second  gave  our  markets  to  foreigners 
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and  built  up  the  mackerel  fishery  of  the  Dominion.  The  third  again 
surrendered  our  markets,  and  has  built  up  an  enormous  British  fleet 
to  compete  with  us  on  the  Banks.  The  foreign  trade  and  commerce 
has  largely  passed  from  our  hands,  and  now  our  domestic  marine 
service  is  threatened. 

Let  it  be  demonstrated  that  the  British  built  fleet,  sustained  by 
subsidies  and  bounties  drawn  from  the  United  States  by  the  infamous 
Halifax  award,  shall  have  the  control  of  our  markets,  and  our  fish- 
eries must  surety  go  down. 

Therefore  we  ask  every  fishing  community  to  send  delegates  to 
a  Convention  to  be  held  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  on  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 27,  afternoon  and  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  and 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  shall  be  deemed  most  judicious  by 
the  Convention. 

Let  there  be  an  active  and  generous  response  to  this  appeal,  and 
every  port  be  represented  b^v  delegates  in  the  Convention.  Call  the 
meeting  at  ouce  and  name  your  delegates. 

Sylvester  Cunningham,  Chairman. 
William  H.  Jordan,  Secretary. 

George  Steele,  Andrew  Leighton,  John  J.  Pew,  Solomon  Jacobs, 
Frederic  G.  Wonson,  David  S.  Presson,  Joseph  Smith,  Sylvanus 
Smith,  David  Tarr,  F.  J.  Babson,  Committee. 


THE   FISHERY    CONVENTION. 


LARGE    GATHERING    FROM    ALL    PARTS    OF    NEW    ENGLAND. THE  SEN- 
TIMENT OF  THE  FISHING  INTEREST  FORMULATED. 


The  Fishery  Convention  at  the  City  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
December  27th,  was  a  success  in  eveiy  particular,  and  will  have  a 
good  effect  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  unwise  leg- 
islation against  which  it  was  a  protest. 

Quite  a  number  of  delegates  arrived  on  the  morning  train  and 
were  taken  to  examine  the  new  net  and  line  factories  and  other  ob- 
jects of  interest  about  town.  The  noon  train  brought  a  large  addi- 
tion to  the  number,  and  all  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  citizens  of 
Gloucester  at  the  Webster  House. 
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In  the  afternoon  the  hall  was  well  filled,  the  people  of  Gloucester 
turning  out  in  large  numbers  and  manifesting  a  promising  degree  of 
interest  in  the  objects  of  the  meeting.  The  out-of-town  delegates  oc- 
cupied the  centre  of  the  hall,  every  fishing  port  of  New  England  of 
any  prominence  being  represented.     The  following  is  a 

LIST    OF    THE    DELEGATES  : 

New  York — Oscar  Comstock,  Eugene  Blackford. 

Boston — Augustus  Winsor,  Freeman  Emery,  Richard  L.  Mayo. 

Provincetown — Joshua  Payne,  James  Gifford,  William  Matthew- 
son,  P.  A.  Wharf,  N.  E.  Atwood,  John  D.  Hillard  and  J.  P. 
Johnson. 

Wellfleet — James  Swett,  Jesse  H.  Freeman,  Robert  B.  Jenkins 
and  J.  C.  Young. 

Harwichport — Thomas  B.  Baker  and  William  B.  Kelly. 

Chatham — George  Eldridge  and  John  E.  Perry. 

Truro — Atkins  Hughes. 

Marblehead — George  Knight  and  William  B.  Knight. 

Beverly — David  Crowell,  Clark  C.  Foster  and  Gustavus  Ober. 

Rockport — George  Griffin,  Joshua  Tarr,  John  Parsons,  Loring 
Grimes,  George  M.  McLain,  Zebulon  Tarr,  George  J.  Tarr,  George 
Elwell,  Eben  G.  Abbott  and  N.  F.  S.  York. 

Portland — George  J.  Trefethen,  Oren  B.  Whitten,  A.  M.  Smith, 
J.  A.  Emery,  C.  A.  Dyer,  E.  S.  Chase  and  A.  M.  Joyce. 

Southwest  Harbor — Alvah  Dolliver  and  M.  B.  Kin°\ 

Swan's  Island — William  P.  Herrick. 

Vinalhaven — Edwin  Lane,  H.  V.  Lane,  Stephen  Dyer  and  T. 
H.  Libby. 

Boothbay — A.  R.  Nickerson,  J.  C.  Poole  and  L.  Maddocks. 

Ogunquit — Daniel  W.  Perkins. 

Lamoine — Lewis  King. 

Bucksport — Thomas  M.  Nickerson. 

OPENING     ADDRESS. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  Sylvester  Cunningham, 
Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Gloucester  Committee,  who  spoke  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  of  (he  Convention : — There  is  no  need  of  stating  to 
you  the  object  that  has  brought  us  together. 

Twelve  years  ago,  when  we  heard  of  the  treaty   that   had    been 
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made  between  our  Government  and  Great  Britain,  there  was  a  uni- 
versal feeling  among  us  all  that  our  interests  had  been  sacrificed. 
That  feeling  has  constant!}-  increased,  as  we  have  seen  from  year  to 
year  the  Provincial  fishing  fleet  increasing  in  numbers,  until  to-day 
we  feel  if  the  fishing  interest  of  this  country  is  an  industry  worth 
maintaining,  our  Government  must  place  us  in  a  position  to  success- 
fully compete  with  our  northern  neighbors,  whose  interests  are  so 
carefully  cared  for  by  their  Government. 

While  I  do  not  feel  myself  that  we  are  likely  to  see  the  present 
treaty  renewed  during  the  coining  season,  I  am  sure  we  cannot  be  too 
prompt  in  impressing  upon  the  authorities  at  Washington  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  we  have  labored,  and  the  necessity  that  in  an}' 
future  action  of  theirs  they  shall  listen  to  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  matter,  and  whose  interests  are  to  be  so  vitally  affected. 

The  size  of  this  meeting,  the  hearty  response  we  have  received  to 
©ur  call  from  all  the  fishing  centers,  the  large  delegation  we  have 
with  us  to-day,  and  our  unity  of  purpose,  all  lead  me  to  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  force  to  our  appeal  this  time  that  will  not  be  without 
effect. 

But  I  trust,  gentlemen,  we  shall  not  exhaust  our  energies  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  this  first  effort.  Eternal  vigilance  will  be  the  price  of 
our  success.  We  can  well  judge  from  the  past  with  what  persistence 
and  skill  the  case  of  the  Dominion  Government  will  be  urged,  and  I 
trust  before  the  convention  has  adjourned  we  shall  have  perfected  a 
permanent  organization,  whose  members  can  be  called  together  at 
any  time,  that  we  may  be  always  ready  to  enter  a  strong  protest 
against  any  attempt  at  such  injurious  legislation  for  the  future  as  we 
have  suffered  from  in  the  past. 

ORGANIZATION. 

On  motion  of  David  S.  Presson,  Esq.,  of  Gloucester,  a  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  to  report  a  list  of  permanent  officers  for  the 
Convention,  namely,  Messrs.,  D.  S.  Presson  of  Gloucester;  T.  G. 
Libby  of  Vinalhaven ;  George  Trefethen  of  Portland ;  Freeman 
Emery  of  Boston  ;  and  George  Eldridge  of  Chatham. 

The  committee  reported  as  follows,  and  their  report  was  unani- 
mously adopted  : 

President — Benjamin  H.  Corliss  of  Gloucester. 
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Vice  Presidents — David  Crowell  of  Beverly  ;  William  Matthewson 
of  Provincetown  ;  A.  M.  Smith  of  Portland  ;  Richard  L.  Mayo  of 
Boston  ;  and  Eugene  Blackford  of  New  York. 

Secretaries — William  H.  Jordan  of  Gloucester  and  A.  R.  Nicker- 
son  of  Boothbay. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Corliss  was  conducted  to  the  chair  by  David  S.  Presson,  Esq., 
and  presented  to  the  convention  by  Mr.  Cunningham.  He  said  that 
he  appreciated  the  compliment  of  being  called  upon  to  preside  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  convention.  It  had  been  his  privilege  to 
meet  his  fellow  citizens  on  many  occasions,  but  never  under  circum- 
stances more  important  than  those  attaching  to  this  meeting.  They 
had  never  been  called  upon  to  consider  matters,  the  issues  of  which 
were  more  vital  than  those  the}r  were  called  upon  to  consider  to-day. 
The  time  had  come  when  through  the  results  of  unwise  legislation 
and  diplomac}r  the  fishing  business  cannot  be  profitably  pursued. 
Next  year  the  provisions  of  the  fisheiy  treaty  will  terminate,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  we  have  been  laboring  for  the  past  dozen 
years  will  cease.  You  have  felt  that  it  was  all  important  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  come  together  for  conference  and  consultation  ;  to  look 
at  the  condition  of  the  fishing  interest  to-day  and  consider  what 
means  can  be  adopted  for  its  resuscitation  and  benefit.  Particularly 
it  is  important  to  have  a  watchful  eye  in  the  future  that  there  shall 
be  no  further  legislation  injurious  to  this  industry. 

Mr.  Corliss  then  reviewed  briefly  the  history  of  the  American  fish- 
eries, from  the  organization  of  the  United  States  government  to  the 
present  time.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  when  the 
treaty  of  1783  was  negotiated,  John  Adams,  the  fisherman's  friend, 
tenaciously  insisted  that  our  fishing  rights  should  be  preserved  and 
we  should  have  the  same  privileges  as  an  independent  nation  that  we 
had  as  colonies  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  When  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  enacted  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1812,  Mr.  Madi- 
son being  president,  the  commissioners  were  instructed  to  break  off  the 
negotiation  rather  than  to  sacrifice  any  of  our  fishing  rights.  The 
British  claimed  that  the  war  abrogated  our  rights  under  the  treaty  of 
1783,  but  this  our  commissioners  denied,  and  our  privileges  remained 
unchanged.     Then  came  the  convention  of  1818,  by  which  we  lost 
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heavily  as  a  nation,  when  the  United  States  renounced  those  rights 
which  should  have  been  inalienable,  the  right  of  fishing  within  three 
miles  of  the  coast  of  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  gained  nothing.  The  seizure  and  annovance  of 
our  fishing  vessels  followed,  until  the  enactment  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  of  1854,  when,  until  its  termination  in  1866,  an  era  of  compar- 
ative peace  prevailed.  The  Washington  Treat}'  followed  in  1872r 
and  you  know  the  disastrous  effects  of  that  Treaty. 

The  speaker  next  reviewed  at  some  length  the  history  of  the  boun- 
ties b}'  which  our  government  fostered  and  encouraged  the  fisheries,, 
of  1789  to  1866,  when  the  bount}-  law  was  repealed  and  the  duties 
on  salt  used  in  the  fisheries  were  remitted. 

Who  are  the  men,  he  asked  in  conclusion,  who  come  here  to-day 
asking  for  the  protection  of  the  government?  The  representatives 
of  the  fishing  interest  of  New  England  do  not  come  here  to-day  as 
suppliants.  We  do  not  come  here  asking  that  an}-  favor  may  be 
granted  us.  We  come  here  to-da}'  asking  for  the  vindication  of  our 
rights  and  privileges  (Applause).  We  take  that  high  ground.  We 
stand  here  as  citizens  of  a  free  republic  to  show  that  our  interests- 
have  not  had  that  care  from  the  general  government  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  I  know  the  class  and  character  of  the  men  engaged 
in  the  fisheries.  They  are  a  manly  set  of  men.  They  are  not  shirk- 
ers. They  do  not  whine.  They  are  used  to  hardship  and  exposure. 
They  are  men  who  have  always  been  true  and  loyal  to  the  govern- 
ment. Before  the  Revolution  they  went  down  with  Sir  William  Pep- 
perell  and  at  the  seige  of  Louisburg  wrested  from  France  the  very 
fishing  rights  which  our  government  has  renounced.  In  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  in  1812,  and  in  our  more  recent  struggle,  they  have 
done  their  part.  In  1812  when  the  United  States  had  but  half  a  do- 
zen ships,  the  fishermen  of  New  England  manned  those  ships,  and 
the  proud  flag  of  England  trailed  in  defeat.  In  our  civil  war  they 
were  found  all  along  the  line,  from  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake 
around  into  the  Gulf.  Wherever  the  honor  of  the  nation  was  to  be 
upheld  and  its  integritj-  vindicated,  these  men  have  been  at  the  front. 
We  are  here  to  consider  what  can  be  done  for  them. 

In  1783,  when  the  nation  was  in  infancy,  with  a  small  population, 
the  government  took  a  decided  stand  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the 
fishermen.  To-day,  ranking  among  the  first  nations  of  the  world, 
competent  to  vindicate  all  our  rights,  it  has  played  shy  of  the  subject 
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and  has  been  fearful  to  take  hold  of  this  interest  and  say  to  Great 
Britain  just  what  it  ought  to  have  said.  I  do  not  know  much  about 
international  law,  but  sometimes  when  I  have  had  correspondence 
about  fishery  matters,  and  found  that  treaty  of  1818  standing  in  the 
way.  I  have  felt  that  there  should  have  been  a  sword  somewhere  to 
cut  that  gordian  knot,  and  say  to  Great  Britain — as  we  ought  to 
have  said  in  1842,  when  Mr.  Webster  was  considering  the  Ashbur- 
tou  treat}',  which  said  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  protects  all 
who  are  under  its  folds — to  say  to  Great  Britain  also  that  the  rights 
of  1783  were  inalienable  and  ought  never  to  have  been  surrendered. 
(Applause.)  On  motion  of  Mr.  Cunningham  a  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions was  appointed  as  follows  :  Sj'lvester  Cunningham  of  Glou- 
cester ;  O.  B.  Whitten  of  Portland  ;  Oscar  Coinstock  of  New  York; 
T.  B.  Baker  of  Harwichport,  and  Luther  Maddocks  of  Boothbay. 

During  the  absence  of  the  committee  the  president  read  a  number 
of  letters  expressive  of  the  sympathy  of  Congressmen  in  the  object 
of  the  meeting. 

Senator  Dawes  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  a  renewal  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  our  first  dut}'  to  the 
fishing  industry,  and  all  others  possible  and  profitable,  is  that  Amer- 
icans should  control  American  markets.  There  is  an  additional  rea- 
son to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  fisheries  are  a  school  to  which 
our  navy  and  merchant  marine  must  look  for  able,  hardy,  well  trained 
and  brave  seamen. 

Senator  Hoar  expressed  full  sympathy  with  the  movement. 

Senator  Frye  of  Maine  expressed  great  interest  in  the  revival  of 
•our  merchant  marine,  the  rebuilding  of  our  nav}'  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fisheries,  the  three  being  as  united  as  were  the  Siamese 
twins.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  fisheries  provisions  of  the  treaty 
-of  Washington  were  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  our  fishermen. 

These  provisions  will  expire  next  Jul}'.  From  this  death  there 
will  be  no  resurrection. 

Representative  Stone  did  not  anticipate  unfavorable  legislation  to- 
ward the  fisheries  at  present,  but  intimated  that  we  should  keep  an 
eye  on  the  Canadian  efforts  for  a  renewal  of  the  reciprocity  treaty. 
He  said  he  had  reason  to  think  that  the  President  did  not  favor  a  re- 
newal of  the  treaty,  and  it  was  pretty  certain  that  nothing  would  be 
done  adverse  to  the  interests  of  our  fishermen  daring  this  administra- 
tion. 
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Representative  Morse  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration would  not  be  able  to  make  a  reciprocity  treaty,  and  suggested 
that  steps  be  taken  to  acquaint  the  incoming  administration  with  the 
real  grievances  of  the  fishing  interest  and  the  right  it  desires  to  se- 
cure. 

Representative  Collins  said  there  was  in  Washington  only  a  mere 
rumor  of  Canadian  reciprocity,  which  he  did  not  think  could  materi- 
alize, and  declared  that  the  reciprocity  treaty  now  about  to  expire 
was  a  fraud  and  a  cheat  upon  our  people. 

Representative  Lovering  said  that  so  far  as  his  investigation  went 
he  had  found  no  one  extremely  anxious  for  a  renewal  or  continuance 
of  the  fishery  treat}',  except,  perhaps,  our  Canadian  friends,  who 
have  had  things  their  own  way  undex  its  provisions,  and  was  of  the 
opinion  that  its  operation  would  cease  in  July  in  accordance  with  the 
expressed  desire  of  our  Government. 

On  motion  of  George  Steele,  Esq.,  a  committee  of  five  was  appoint- 
ed to  report  a  plan  for  future  action,  as  follows  :  George  Steele  of 
Gloucester  ;  0.  B.  Whitten  of  Portland  ;  Freeman  Emery  of  Boston  ; 
N.  D.  Freeman  of  Provincetown  ;  and  William  P.  Herrick  of  Swan's 
Island. 

The  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  presented  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  by  treaty  of  1818 
with  Great  Britain,  took  from  fishermen  of  the  United  States  rights 
guaranteed  them  by  treaty  of  1783  to  fish  in  all  waters  bordering  on 
the  coast  of  the  British  possessions  of  North  America,  excepting  a 
small  portion  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Magdalen  Is- 
lands, and  the  right  to  go  upon  the  shores  thereof  for  the  purpose  of 
curing  fish,  and  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  British  provinces  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  supplies,  without  either  obtaining  from  the 
British  government  any  equivalent  for  the  fishermen  or  making  any 
compensation  to  them  for  the  right  thus  summarily  taken  from  them, 
and,  whereas,  the  surrender  of  our  rights  has  been  a  source  of  great 
annoyance  and  injury  to  our  fishermen,  and  our  vessels  have  been 
unjustly  seized  by  armed  cruisers  for  alleged  violation  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  by  which  their  rights  were  surrendered,  and  con- 
demned in  the  colonial  courts  without  legal  authority,  and  that  to  an 
extent  to  make  it  unsafe  for  our  vessels  to  pursue  the  legitimate  voy- 
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age  ;  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
at  once  to  take  such  action  as  will  protect  the  fishing  interest  and 
render  it  safe  for  the  fishermen  to  pursue  their  lawful  business  ;  and, 
whereas,  the  action  of  the  United  States,  by  treaties  known  as  recip- 
rocity treat}'  of  1854  and  Washington  treaty,  1871,  modified  the  rights 
of  our  fishermen  materially,  sacrificed  their  interests  in  both  treaties,  to 
their  great  injury,  we  heartily  approve  the  action  of  the  government 
in  terminating  those  treaties,  and  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to  making 
any  treat}'  with  Great  Britain  having  like  provisions  in  relation  to 
our  fisheries.  That  the  only  effects  of  the  provisions  of  those  trea- 
ties have  been  to  damage  our  own  interests  and  foster  and  encourage 
those  of  the  British  Provinces,  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  instead  of  adopting  a  policy  such  as  is  pursued  h$  all  nations 
toward  their  fisheries,  has  taken  from  our  fishermen  that  encourage- 
ment which  for  mam*  years  was  given  them  by  bounties  and  other- 
wise, and  have  brought  our  fishermen  into  unjust  competition  with  the 
fisheries  of  the  British  government,  which  government  gives  her  fish- 
eries support,  which  our  government  withholds  from  ours  ;  we  there- 
fore request  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  will  take 
prompt  action  and  restore  to  our  fishermen  rights  taken  from  them 
by  the  treaty  of  1818,  or  provide  for  them  a  full,  just  compensation 
therefor,  and  that  the  government  will  return  at  once  to  its  early  pol- 
icy of  aiding  and  encouraging  our  fisheries,  which  all  governments 
have  found  necessary  to  secure  their  successful  prosecution,  and  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  this  national  industiy. 

Capt.  Fitz  J.  Babson  was  then  called  upon  for  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  subject,  and  delivered  the  following  address  : 

The  treaty  of  1783,  by  which  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  established,  is  interesting,  as  affording  proof  of  the  great 
interest  taken  in  the  fisheries  by  the  American  Commissioners,  John 
Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay  and  Henry  Laurens.  It  was 
doubtless  the  intention  of  that  treaty  to  secure  to  the  American  na- 
tion their  territorial  rights,  both  upon  land  and  sea,  and  the  defini- 
tion of  our  landed  boundaries  were  not  more  explicit  than  the  rights 
secured  by  that  treaty  for  our  fishermen  both  upon  the  ocean  and  in 
the  waters  adjacent  to  the  Provinces.  The  concession  by  Great  Brit- 
ain was  genuine,  and  while  with  her  ordinary  assumption  she  gave  us 
the  right  to  fish  on  the  Grand  Bank  and  other  banks  of  Newfound- 
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land,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  over  which  she  had  no  juris- 
diction whatever,  she  also  did  acknowledge  an  equal  participation  in 
the  shore  fisheries  of  her  American  possessions,  and  gave  this  right, 
to  the  United  States  in  perpetuity,  reserving  only  the  use  of  the 
shores  to  her  own  fishermen.  This  right  or  grant  was  not  a  partial  " 
liberty,  but  was  a  defined  national  settlement,  based  upon  the  same 
power  and  principles  as  that  conveying  our  landed  territory.  This 
treaty  distinctly  shows  the  animus  of  British  diplomacy  ;  first  to  as- 
sume unlimited  power,  and  then  by  its  abandonment  claim  conces- 
sion. The  Headland  line  theory  is  based  upon  the  same  premises, 
and  is  valuable  only  as  a  pretence  with  which  to  purchase  some  sub- 
stantial benefit,  claiming  as  she  does  jurisdiction  of  the  Bay  of  Fun- 
dy  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Straits 
of  Canso.  And  this  theory  is  still  held  by  Great  Britain,  although 
in  abeyance  at  the  present  time. 

The  war  of  1812,  which  was  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814, 
was  seized  upon  by  Great  Britain  as  a  pretext  for  the  annulling  of 
the  fishery  provisions  of  1783,  and  although  this  view  was  resisted 
by  the  United  States,  still  a  commission  was  appointed  to  settle  the 
differences  which  had  arisen  between  the  two  nations,  represented  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  by  Albert  Gallatin  and  Richard  Rush. 
This  commission  reported  the  treaty  of  1818,  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  nearly  all  the  trouble  between  Canada  and  our  fishermen, 
and  if  longer  acknowledged  will  be  the  cause  of  much  more.  By  the 
terms  of  this  treaty  a  complete  surrerMer  was  made  of  all  the  shore 
fisheries  except  on  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Newfoundland, 
around  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  northward  along  the  Labrador 
coast  through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  indefinitely.  This  of  itself 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  extreme  limit  of  concession  on  the  part 
of  our  commissioners,  but  lost  to  all  considerations  of  common  sense 
or  shrewdness,  they  allowed  the  insertion  of  a  clause  which  forbade 
American  fishing  vessels  from  entering  Canadian  ports  for  any  pur- 
pose except  for  shelter  or  to  procure  wood  or  water ;  thus  cutting 
them  off  from  all  commercial  privileges,  and  putting  into  the  hands 
of  the  Canadians  the  power,  by  our  own  concession,  to  drive  our  ves- 
sels to  sea,  forbid  the  purchase  of  ice  or  bait  or  supplies. 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  state  that  at  that  time  the  mackerel  fish- 
eries were  hardly  in  existence,  and  the  commissioners  had  no  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  immense  fleets  of  American  fishermen,  which  under  the 
hand-line  system  and  the  use  of  immense  quantities  of  bait,  would 
develop  the  mackerel  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  as  much 
or  more  to  the  profit  of  the  Provincials  as  to  themselves.  But  the  re- 
sult of  their  folly  still  remains  ;  unadapted  as  it  is  either  to  the  pres- 
ent development  of  our  fisheries  or  to  the  principles  of  amity  and  fair 
dealing.  This  clause  of  the  treat v  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  harsh 
and  coercive  legislation  that  Canada  will  use  against  us.  If  it  were 
not  for  that  clause  in  the  treat}-,  Canada  would  not  dare  to  so  out- 
rage the  comity  of  nations,  but  under  its  provisions  she  presumes  to 
seize  our  vessels  for  buying  bait,  or  for  alleged  fishing  within  her  ju- 
risdiction, and  vessels  have  been  condemned  upon  evidence  that  no 
other  nation  except  the  United  States  would  ever  have  submitted  to. 
I  received  letters  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Fish,  at  the 
time  of  the  seizure  of  our  vessels  from  1869  to  1872,  saying  that  the 
United  States  would  not  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  colonial  courts 
to  settle  matters  of  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  the  cases  would  be  settled  in  the  courts  of  higher  record. 
I  have  never  heard  of  any  further  settlement. 

Our  own  government  has  been  as  weak  as  Canada  has  been  aggres- 
sive, and  the  treaty  of  1818  should,  like  all  other  legislation  that 
stands  as  a  relic  of  barbarism,  be  consigned  to  oblivion.  The  Unit- 
ed States  should  waive  all  so-called  privileges  under  this  treaty, 
which  are  wholly  and  totally  worthless,  and  demand  for  Amercan 
vessels  in  Canadian  ports  all  the  rights  that  Canadian  vessels  have 
in  American  ports.  The  government  has  no  right  to  allow  the  out- 
lawry of  any  of  her  citizens  for  no  offence  or  crime.  We  have  been 
so  weak  as  to  be  pusillanimous  in  this  matter  ;  therefore  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  convention  should  be  a  unanimous  demand  for  the  abro- 
gation of  the  fishery  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1818. 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  present  treaty  of  Washington  in  July 
next,  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1818  are  in  force'.  In  fact  they 
are  to-day  in  a  large  particular,  for  by  the  treaty  of  Washington  we 
obtained  no  commercial  rights  ;  all  the  concession  given  by  that 
treaty  was  simply  to  fish  in  shore,  so  that  if  Canada,  taking  the 
wood,  water  and  shelter  clause  as  a  basis,  sees  fit,  she  can  by  legis- 
lation, exclude  our  vessels  from  every  commercial  right  of  buying 
bait,  supplies  or  ice.     This  fact  should  be  uuderstood,  although  such 
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legislation  may  belong  to  a  semi-barbarous  age,  and  its  exercise 
would  be  to  the  detriment  of  and  almost  the  destruction  of  her  own 
people  ;  for  many  of  her  fishing  communities  derive  a  large  part  of 
their  sustenance  from  selling  bait  to  the  Americans.  And  while  un- 
der the  present  treaty  our  vessels  with  their  immense  seines  could 
have  taken  all  the  bait  and  left  the  people  to  starve,  they  have  not 
done  it,  but  have  continued  to  buy  their  bait  of  the  local  fishermen 
as  though  no  treaty  existed.  So  that  actual  reciprocity  of  free  fish- 
ing, if  carried  into  effect,  would  take  their  entire  living  from  many 
of  the  Dominion  shore  fishermen.  Therefore  it  is  utterly  impractica- 
ble. I  know  this  personally,  for  I  have  held  town  meetings  in  many 
of  their  little  fishing  hamlets,  and  these  poor  fishermen,  who  are  nev- 
er represented  by  treaty  commissioners,  will  fight  to  preserve  their 
only  means  of  subsistence  for  their  wives  and  families,  and  I  do  not 
blame  them  either.  Their  government  is  as  ignorant  of  their  real 
wants  and  interests  as  ours  is.  The  treaty  of  1818  enforced  against 
us  will  starve  them  ;  and  practical  reciprocity  will  starve  them. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854  was  the  result  largely  of  the  coer- 
cive policy  of  Canada  under  this  treaty.  And  as  at  that  time  the  on- 
ly method  of  taking  mackerel  was  by  hook  and  line,  and  the  profuse 
use  of  bait,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  secure  the  inshore  fisheries 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  the  same  time  be  relieved  of  the 
hostile  annoyance  of  Canadian  cutters  and  British  men  of  war.  No 
one  will  deny  that  at  that  time  there  were  some  benefits  derived  from 
the  exercise  of  the  privilege.  It  had  the  effect  to  stimulate  the  mack- 
erel fisheries  of  Canada,  and  by  the  use  of  immense  quantities  of  men- 
haden as  bait,  and  which  do  not  go  as  far  north  as  British  waters, 
the  mackerel  were  kept  together  instead  of  scattering  for  food,  and 
being  then  made  available  both  to  the  American  vessels  and  Cana- 
dian shore  boats,  large  quantities  were  taken. 

It  was  to  this  feeding  process  of  the  Americans  that  the  Gulf 
mackerel  fisheujes  owe  the  prominence  that  has  been  given  them,  and 
the  results  of  our  methods  were  the  chief  dependence  of  Canada  in 
enlarging  upon  the  value  of  these  fisheries  before  the  Halifax  commis- 
sion. Now,  as  you  all  know,  there  is  neither  hook  and  line  or  men- 
haden used  in  the  mackerel  fishery  to  any  extent.  Mackerel  shun 
the  hook,  and  what  few  menhaden  are  taken  are  used  principally  for 
oil  or  codfish  bait,  and  we  could  not  if  we  would  renew  the  old  meth- 
ods. 
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The  termination  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  in  1866  again  brought 
into  operation  the  treaty  of  1818,  and  the  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
question  became  a  matter  of  much  political  interest  in  Canada.  It 
Avas  evident  that  whatever  party  policy  would  secure,  reciprocity  with 
the  United  States  would  be  endorsed  by  the  people.  The  system  of 
licenses  which,  by  increasing  stringency  defeated  itself,  3*011  are  all 
familiar  with,  and  upon  its  termination  it  was  announced  by  the  pub- 
lic men  of  Canada  that  not  only  all  that  could  be  claimed  under  their 
construction  of  the  treat}'  of  1818  would  be  enforced,  but  that  a  Pro- 
vincial cutter  system  should  be  inaugurated,  commanded  by  men  who 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  coercive  principles  of  the  government, 
and  who  could  be  depended  on  to  cause  the  American  fishermen  all 
the  trouble  and  annoyance  possible,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
forcing  the  United  States  again  to  r*enew  the  reciprocity  treaty. 

The  leniency  of  the  officers  of  the  regular  British  naval  service  to- 
ward the  fishermen  was  not  satisfactory  ;  in  fact  the  wood,  water  and 
shelter  clause  was  not  to  be  considered  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
made,  (simply  restrictive,)  it  was  to  be  made  aggressive;  and  con- 
struing the  language  of  the  Imperial  Act  59  of  George  III,  in  which 
a  vessel  preparing  to  fish  in  British  waters  is  deemed  criminal,  they 
seized  vessels  that  were  buying  bait  to  use  on  the  Grand  Banks,  re- 
stricted them  from  buying  ice  or  supplies,  claiming  that  such  acts 
were  preparing  to  fish.  I  cite  these  things  simply  to  show  how  Can- 
ada exagerates  what  was  intended  to  be  a  simple  restrictive  regula- 
tion, into  a  criminal  law,  and  also  to  show  the  supine  indifference  of 
the  United  States  in  submitting  to  such  wholesale  piracy. 

True  the  President  did  issue  a  proclamation  after  Congress  had 
passed  unanimously  the  memorial  resolutions  sent  from  this  city  ask- 
ing for  a  declaration  of  non-intercourse  if  these  acts  were  continued, 
and  doubtless  some  retaliatory  measure  would  have  been  adopted 
had  not  the  proposals  for  the  Washington  treaty  involving  the  fishery 
question  at  this  time  appeared.  The  result  of  that  treaty  gave  to 
the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  simply  the  right  to  take  fish  of  ev- 
ery kind  in  the  waters  of  Canada,  viz.,  inside  of  three  miles.  We 
acquired  no  commercial  rights  whatever.  The  wood,  water  and  shel- 
ter clause  of  the  treat}'  of  1818  still  remains,  and  is  in  force  to-day, 
modified  simply  by  the  permission  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, to  take  fish  inside  of  three  miles.     If  there  was  virtue  in  Can- 
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ada's  enforcing  that  clause  from  1866  to  1873  it  is  so  now.  If  it  was 
as  has  been  claimed  an  injury  to  her  people  to  buy  supplies,  bait  and 
ice  of  them  then,  it  is  so  now.  And  the  day  that  sees  the  fishing 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  terminate  will  see  her  enforce- 
ing  that  clause  to  the  letter. 

The  treaty  of  Washington  was  fondly  expected  to  be  the  panacea 
for  all  the  difficulties  that  afflicted  the  two  nations.     The  prima!  feat- 
ure was  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims,  and  to  succeed  in  that 
was  the  ambition  of  our  commissioners.     The  fisheries  again  played 
the  part  of  make- weight ;  and  Great  Britain  accepted  and  paid  the 
Geneva  award,  holding  the  almost  assured  fishery  award  of  the  Hali- 
fax commission  as  an  offset.     Fifteen-and-a-half  millions  were  paid 
under  the  award  of  Geneva  ;  and  fourteen  millions  five  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  were  claimed  for  allowing  our  fishermen  the  privilege    to 
take  fish  from  the  ocean  within  three  miles  of  iheir  shores.   How  far  we 
availed  ourselves  of  this  privilege  I  will  show  before  I  get  through. 
Suffice  it  to  sa}-  that  we  take  neither  halibut  or  codfish,  speaking  in  a 
generic  sense,  (and  which  comprises  three  fourths  of  the  Atlantic  fish- 
eries) in  British  waters.     We  buy  our  herring,  capelin  and  squid  en- 
tirely from  the  local  fishermen,  paying  them  in  cash  or  its  equivalent, 
and  the  only  fishery  of  theirs  that  is  available  is  the  mackerel  fishery, 
and  what  few  of  them  we  take,  (I  show  by  sworn  statements  of  the 
captains  of  the  vessels)  cost  us  nearly  two  dollars  for  every  dollar 
received. 

The  composition  of  the  Halifax  Commission  was  not  calculated  to 
do  justice  to  the  fishing  interest  or  to  the  United  States.  The  Brit- 
ish claim  was  guaged  by  the  Geneva  award  ;  and  if  there  had  never 
been  a  Geneva  award  there  never  would  have  been  a  Halifax  award. 
Sir  Alexander  Gait,  the  Canadian  Commissioner,  was  by  far  the  ablest 
man  upon  the  Commission.  Mr.  Kellogg,  the  American  Commis- 
sioner, was  not  fitted  by  training  or  experience  for  the  position  ;  and 
Mr.  Delfosse  would  naturally  be  more  deferential  toward  English  in- 
terests, from  the  facts  that  the  national  existence  of  Belgium  owes 
its  life  to  English  prestige.  I  call  to  mind  the  remark  of  the  late 
Judge  Foster,  one  of  the  noblest  men  I  ever  knew,  and  who  had 
charge  of  the  American  case,  assisted  by  Hon.  R.  H.  Dana  and  Hon. 
Wm.  H.  Trescott  of  South  Carolina,  when  informed  of  the  names  of 
the  Commissioners  :  "I  had  rather,"  said  he,  "  have  put  the  decision 
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of  the  case  into  Mr.  Gait's  hands,  make  him  the  supreme  arbiter  by 
divesting  him  of  his  representative,  partisan  character,  and  let  him, 
upon  his  personal  honor,  decide  the  case."  There  is  one  lesson  this 
decision  should  teach  us  :  to  insist  that  upon  all  matters  connected 
with  the  marine  interests  that  the  business  through  some  trained  rep- 
resentative man  should  be  represented.  Without  being  or  meaning 
to  be  disrespectful,  I  do  assert  that  the  legislation  of  the  country 
fails  at  this  very  point,  and  while  I  firmly  believe  that  both  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches  of  our  Government  desire  to  promote 
the  interests  of  this  great  industry,  which  is  of  more  importance  in  a 
national  sense  than  any  other,  still  it  is  a  subject  that  can  be  only 
understood  by  practical  contact ;  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  a  lack 
of  united  effort  on  the  part  of  ourselves  that  we  have  been  so  lamen- 
tably slaughtered  every  time  since  1783. 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  facts  and  figures,  statistics,  deci- 
sions and  reports,  such  as  never  before  were  within  reach  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  can  be  no  excuse  for  further  failure.  The  Cen- 
sus Report  of  Prof.  Goode  devoted  to  the  fisheries  are  exhaustive  in 
detail.  The  proceedings  of  the  Halifax  Commission  with  its  three 
volumes  of  testimony  ;  the  arguments,  reports  and  decision  of  the 
Fortune  Bay  case,  and  the  innumerable  reports  of  outrage  on  our 
fishermen,  sustained  by  sworn  testimony  on  file  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment ;  with  a  detailed  affidavit  of  the  trip  and  catch  of  every  Ameri- 
can vessel  that  has  fished  for  mackerel  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
for  the  past  six  years  ;  this  with  the  available  personal  testimony  of 
persons,  both  scientific  and  practical,  gives  us  an  advantage  never 
possessed  before.  I  am  not  prescriptive,  but  if  there  is  to  be  another 
controversy,  I  think  that  in  view  of  the  fact  it  has  been  openly  charged 
that  men  of  English  birth  and  education  have  had  the  manipulation 
of  American  statistics  as  officials  of  the  departments  at  Washington, 
and  that  complicity  between  English  agents  and  those  officials  large- 
ly prejudiced  the  case  against  the  United  States,  we  should  insist  that 
men  of  American  sentiments,  at  least,  should  have  what  supervision 
is  needed  to  put  our  case  right.  It  is  true  that  amid  the  great  indus- 
tries of  the  country  our  interests  in  dollars  and  cents  ma}'  appear 
small,  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  our  past  legislation  and  diplomacy 
that  it  is  not  smaller. 

The  indomitable  pluck  and  energy  of  the  men  who  own  and  man 
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these  vessels  can  alone  account  for  the  existence  of  the  fisheries.  It 
is  not  the  pecuniary  results  that  are  so  very  encouraging,  for  it  has 
been  shown  over  and  over  again  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  average 
fishermen  is  not  over  $300  per  year ;  and  surely  among  the  fishing 
owners  of  the  country  it  will  he  hard  to  find  many  who  have  made  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  production  of  fish  alone.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  consumers  have  an  interest  to  be  consulted.  True, 
but  I  do  not  think  any  portion  of  this  country  would  desire  men  to 
expose  themselves  as  our  fishermen  do  at  much  less  than  $300  per 
year,  so  if  objection  is  to  come,  let  it  be  based  upon  the  handling  and 
transportation,  not  on  the  poor  pittance  of  the  fishermen,  and  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  it  is  upon  the  cost  of  production  only  that 
the  reduction  by  means  of  foreign  competition  comes. 

The  owners  and  fishermen  suffer  loss  and  not  the  distributors. 
And  if  by  reason  of  this  loss  we  are  unable  to  pursue  the  business, 
then  it  must  go  to  the  Provinces,  and  without  competition  here  it  be- 
comes a  monopoly  in  their  hands  ;  and  who  ever  heard  of  a  monop- 
oly making  anything  cheaper?  Will  not  the  shrewd  Canadian,  when 
our  flag  is  driven  from  the  ocean,  be  as  sharp  in  handling  a  monopoly 
as  ever  the  grasping  Yankee  dared  to  be.  The  American  fisheries 
once  destroyed  are  gone  forever.  It  is  a  progressive  business  deal- 
ing in  new  modes  and  methods,  and  let  us  fail  to  lead,  we  shall  never 
follow.  If  the  fisheries  were  a  purely  Canadian  production,  the  small- 
er the  duty  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  revenue  the  better. 

If  protection  kept  the  business  in  the  hands  of  our  present  produc- 
ers with  no  increase  of  means  and  results  then  it  would  be  a  monopo- 
ly for  us.  But  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  proportion  as  the 
domestic  demand  increases  under  protection  so  will  the  production 
increase.  The  Canadians  under  the  stimulus  of  our  open  markets 
have  now  increased  their  fleet  nearly,  if  not  quite  500  vessels.  Would 
it  have  been  an  injury  to  have  those  vessels  built  here  to  have  drawn 
men  here  from  the  Province  and  the  north  of  Europe  to  man  them  ; 
for  these  men  able  and  willing  to  work  to  become  citizens,  producers 
and  consumers  as  well.  Would  not  their  skilled  competition,  added 
to  the  advantage  of  their  citizenship,  have  been  as  valuable  to  the 
consumer  in  keeping  the  price  of  fish  at  a  fair  price  as  though  they 
stayed  at  home  and  sent  the  product  of  their  labor  here  ? 

Have  we  not  built  our  country  up  upon  the  principal  that  it  is  bet- 
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ter  to  import  the  skilled  workmen  rather  than  his  product?  Have 
not  prices  under  protection  been  lower  in  some  classes  of  goods  than 
those  affected  by  foreign  competition  ?  The  next  war,  if  we  have  one, 
will  be  fought  on  the  ocean.  Who  has  the  most  interest  in  maintain- 
ing the  fisheries,  that  produce  the  finest  seamen  known,  the  few  men 
who  own  the  vessels,  or  the  56,000,000  of  people  who  must  look  to 
them  for  their  defence  ?  Canada  has  over  75,000  men  in  her  fisheries, 
ever}'  one  of  them  an  English  sailor  and  liable,  if  needed,  to  do  duty 
in  her  navy.  Where  will  the  United  States  look  for  her  men  to  man 
the  magnificent  navy  we  are  to  have  in  the  near  future?  No,  my 
friends,  the  great  West  has  developed  her  immense  resources,  opened 
up  her  grand  territory  largely  by  subsides  assisting  railroads,  coming 
from  the  votes  and  pockets  of  the  whole  people.  The  South,  under 
the  broadening  influence  of  an  education  for  her  people,  sustained  by 
the  national  wealth,  shall  yet  see  a  prosperity  unequalled  b}7  any  sec- 
tion, when  upon  every  stream  that  now  runs  untaxed  to  the  sea  shall 
be  heard  the  whirl  of  the  loom  and  spindle,  her  cotton  cultivated  by 
the  negro  planters  shall  be  turned  into  cloth  by  the  hands  of  the 
skilled  operatives  that  she  will  call  there  to  operate  her  mills,  and 
with  the  prosperity  of  her  farmers  her  wealth  will  be  equal  to  her  op- 
portunities. 

In  this  prosperity  we  are  all  benefitted.  And  it  is  from  those  sec- 
tions that  it  is  proposed  to  organize  the  opposition  that  shall  crush 
out  the  New  England  fisheries.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  that  an}* 
American  citizen  knowing  the  facts,  that  rejoices  in  the  glory  and 
prosperity  of  his  country,  is  ready,  at  the  instant  of  foreign  influence, 
to  strike  down  the  fisheries  because  he  might  possibly  buy  a  macker- 
el or  codfish  1-2  a  cent  cheaper,  thereby  reducing  the  wages  of  the 
operative  fishermen  to  starvation  prices  and  destroj'iug  the  only  ele- 
ment of  defence  we  have  upon  the  ocean.  I  said  knowing  the  facts, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  they  do  know  them.  We  have  never 
yet  failed  of  a  unanimous  response  to  our  appeal  when  it  has  been 
properly  understood  at  Washington.  Therefore  I  trust  and  hope  that 
this  convention  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Union  on  all  matters  af- 
fecting our  marine  interests.  There  are  many  matters  affecting  our 
marine  jurisprudence  that  need  correction  and  amendment.  We 
are  living  to-day  under  laws  copied  from  English  statutes  that  were 
enacted  when  men  were  hung  for  stealing  a  shilling,  but  to-day  there 
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is  one  interest  paramount.  Our  fisheries  have  an  element  of  strength 
in  being  a  food  product.  In  the  consumption  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles a  person  can  largely  diminish  their  personal  use,  but  food  he 
must  have.  In  chemical  analysis,  fish  have  not  received  the  rank  to- 
which  they  are  entitled  among  staples,  and  relatively  the  prices  are 
not  graded  as  they  should  be.  To-day  fish  and  mackerel  are  the 
cheapest  food  in  the  market  according  to  their  value  as  a  sustenance, 
and  there  is  forthcoming  tables  from  the  highest  scientific  authority 
that  will  do  justice  to  our  product.  Man}'  of  our  people  need  educa- 
tion in  the  use  of  fish,  for  while  the  fish  of  the  great  lakes  and  the 
southern  coasts  and  rivers  are  largely  used,  there  is  none  can  take 
the  place  of  our  cured  fish  and  mackerel  when  properly  prepared. 

The  change  that  has  been  so  rapidly  taking  place  in  the  care  and 
disposal  of  fish  whereb}7  we  now  place  on  the  market  a  large  part  of 
our  product  in  a  fresh  condition,  and  which  necessitates  the  use  of 
large  quantities  of  ice,  brings  into  prominence  a  question  that  has- 
heretofore  not  received  the  attention  which  it  now  demands.  The 
competition  of  the  Dominion  is  not  going  to  be  bounded  by  the  sale 
of  boneless,  dried  and  pickled  or  green  fish,  but  they  will  compete 
with  our  vessels  with  their  fresh  fish,  halibut  and  herring.  Now  if 
we  are  to  have  protection  we  want  it  full  and  complete. 

The  tariff  that  goes  into  effect  next  July  places  fish  fresh  for  con- 
sumption on  the  free  list.  Now  this  qualification  must  be  defined  ;: 
and  it  may  require  legislation  to  do  it.  The  present  aspect  of  de- 
partmental decision  would  imply  that  fish  fresh  for  consumption  were 
fish  fresh  caught,  and  not  preserved  by  artificial  means.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  term  is  not  fresh  in  contradistinction  to  .salt,  nor  does  it 
mean  fresh  preserved  fish,  such  as  are  kept  sweet  by  freezing,  but 
simply  the  fresh  caught  fish  that  would  reach  the  market  in  that  con- 
dition and  enter  into  the  immediate  consumption  of  the  people  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  artificial  means  whatever. 

On  the  prompt  settlement  of  this  question  the  so  called  fresh  trips  of 
our  vessels  depend  for  protection.  The  decisions  of  the  department 
on  the  British  caught  lake  fish,  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent treaty  do  not  apply,  make  it  imperative  that  British  fresh  caught 
fish  are  free  of  duty  as  long  as  they  are  in  that  condition.  But  after 
their  purchase  on  the  American  side  if  they  are  not  disposed  of  and 
actually  consumed  as  fresh  fish  but  are  salted  or  smoked,  the  preser- 
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Tation  of  them  by  these  means  makes  them  dutiable  as  not  answering 
the  demands  of  the  tariff  clause  making  fish  fresh  for  immediate  con- 
sumption free.  These  decisions  apply  to  the  Atlantic  fisheries  the 
moment  the  tariff  goes  into  effect.  And  if  salting  and  smoking  make 
the  distinction  sufficient  to  impose  duties,  then  preserving  in  ice  also 
determines  the  character  of  the  fish,  and  every  iced  trip  of  English 
fish  must  paj-  duties. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  speak  of  a  matter  which  must  inevi- 
tably come  up  for  decision,  and  which  will  affect  immediately  and  di- 
rectly the  herring  fishery,  and  may  upon  the  same  principle  affect  the 
mackerel  fishery.  There  has  been  at  the  different  ports  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  of  the  department,  quite  a  variation  of  opinions  as 
to  what  constitutes  the  product  of  the  American  fisheries.  The  im- 
portance of  an  intelligent  decision  of  this  question  becomes  apparent 
when  we  realize  that  it  is  the  distinction  by  which  the  tariff  desig- 
nates free  fish,  viz  :  all  fish  that  are  the  product  of  the  American  fish- 
eries. Now  we  all  know  that  our  winter  herring  fishery  as  pursued 
by  our  fishing  vessels,  is  a  fishery  that  they  are  obliged  to  pursue  ac- 
cording to  the  methods  peculiar  to  that  fishery.  That  is,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  the  shoresmen  with  their  boats  and 
nets  ;  otherwise  thej-  could  not  pursue  the  business.  True,  we  have 
a  treaty  that  gives  us  free  and  unrestricted  right  to  seine  our  herring 
in  Fortune  Bay.  And  there  are  men  sitting  in  this  audience  who 
have  been  there  and  can  tell  you  just  what  that  right  is  worth.  True 
we  have  also  the  right  to  take  squid  for  bait  or  for  any  other  purpose 
with  seines  or  any  other  methods.  They  can  also  tell  you  what  that 
is  worth.  We  have  also  the  right  to  set  our  nets  in  the  waters  of 
New  Brunswick.  Our  friends  from  Portland  can  tell  you  how  much 
of  the  Quivet's  $1200  worth  of  nets  they  have  left  from  their  trip. 
Our  trap  owners  can  show  receipts  for  money  paid  for  licenses  where 
the  treaty  guaranteed  them  free  fishing.  It  has  been  demonstrated, 
as  I  have  said  over  and  over  again,  that  this  class  of  bait  fisheries 
cannot  be  controlled  by  Legislation,  Treaties,  Resolutions,  Boards  of 
Trade  or  Chambers  of  Commerce.  They  must  be  used,  if  used  at 
all,  in  accordance  with  natural  rights  and  natural  laws.  This  class 
of  fisheries  is  the  principal  support  of  a  large  portion  of  the  shore 
population  where  these  fish  are  taken.  They  cannot,  they  ought 
not,  they  will  not  allow  participation  in  these  fisheries.     Any  talk 
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of  reciprocity  that  will  give  us  these  fisheries  is  nonsense.  Now  these 
people  are  willing  that  our  vessels  should  come  and  employ  them  to 
take  these  fish  for  us.  They  are  desirous  to  welcome  our  people  on 
these  terms.  It  is  the  only  method  by  which  this  fishery  can  be  pur- 
sued. There  has  been  a  continued,  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  Department  officials  to  classif}'  the  entire  herring  fishery 
as  a  commercial  transaction,  liable  to  all  the  restrictions  and  expen- 
ses attending  a  foreign  voyage.  In  fact  one  decision  imperatively 
demanded  that  every  vessel  leaving  an  American  port  to  go  for  her- 
ring, should  sail  under  a  register,  forgetting  that  the  treaty  gave  to 
American  vessels  the  same  rights  in  British  waters,  so  far  as  the  tak- 
ing of  fish  is  concerned,  as  they  had  in  our  own,  and  that  the  meth- 
ods employed  could  not  be  called  in  question  by  either  government, 
as  defined  in  Mr.  Evarts'  position  on  the  Fortune  Bay  question,  that 
treat}' rights  were  superior  to  local  laws  on  either  side.  Now,  treat}' 
or  no  treaty,  we  have  to  abide  by  natural  laws  for  the  herring  fishery, 
and  the  question  to  be  settled  is,  how  far  herring,  procured  by  the  only 
method  possible,  shall  be  recognized  as  the  product  of  the  American 
fisheries  if  taken  in  this  manner  and  brought  to  our  markets  by  Ameri- 
can vessels.  The  present  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch,  during  his  former  administration,  sent  to  Messrs.  Hall  & 
Myrick,  American  merchants  at  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edw'd  Island, 
a  letter  explanatory  of  this  clause  of  the  tariff,  in  which  fish  cured  on 
an  American  vessel  under  the  American  flag  constituted  a  product  of 
the  American  fisheries  under  the  law.  I  had  the  letter  in  my  posses- 
sion and  I  think  it  was  forwarded  to  Gen.  Butler  while  he  represent- 
ed this  District.  It  is  not  among  the  printed  decisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment. I  make  these  statements  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  neces- 
sit}*  to  have  our  own  legislation  and  the  action  of  our  own  govern- 
ment right,  in  order  that  the  American  fisheries  can  have  their  full- 
est development. 

If  there  were  not  such  serious  consequences  involved,  it  would  be 
amusing  to  see  our  Canadian  neighbors,  who  twelve  years  ago  were 
frantic  over  the  immense  value  of  their  inshore  fisheries,  now  so  ter- 
tibby  anxious  lest  some  form  of  compromise  should  fail  to  give  them 
our  markets  and  confessing  that  all  the  mone}*  they  ever  made  was 
during  reciprocity.  The  present  statement  has  the  merit  of  truth, 
and  the  fact  that  so  long  as  the  American  fisheries  exist  and  have 
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our  own  markets,  that  they  are  a  bar  to  this  great  prosperity  of  our 
rivals,  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  our  favor.  But  the  facts 
and  figures  prove  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  statement  made 
twelve  years  ago,  and  we  do  not  hear  any  Canadian  claim  of  four- 
teen and  one  half  millions  any  more.  No,  they  would  sacrifice  the 
rental  of  five  and  a  half  millions  for  another  twelve  }rears  of  free  mar- 
kets for  their  fish ;  in  fact,  the  truth  exists,  and  did  exist  twelve 
years  ago,  that  Reciprocity  was  the  greatest  of  boons  to  them,  and 
now  they  acknowledge  it.  Why  do  they  care  for  free  markets  if  the 
consumer  pays  the  duty?  They  know  better.  One  of  their  vessels 
brings  in  500  barrels  of  mackerel  into  Gloucester  next  July,  macker- 
el are  selling  at  $10,  the  captain  sells  his  mackerel,  gets  $5000  for 
them,  and  taking  $1000  goes  to  the  Custom  House  and  pays  his  du- 
ties. Did  the  merchant  who  bought  his  mackerel  pay  him  any  more 
because  the  duties  were  $2  per  barrel?  Not  at  all.  Did  the  merbhant 
ask  the  retailer  any  more  for  those  mackerel  because  the  captain  had 
to  pay  $2  per  barrel  duties?  Not  at  all.  Did  the  retailer  ask  the 
consumer  an}'  more  for  the  same  reason?  Not  at  all.  Now  suppose 
there  was  no  American  mackerel  fleet,  who  by  their  natural  competi- 
tion and  success  were  indicating  the  original  price  of  the  mackerel 
and  the  British  vessels  had  the  making  of  the  price,  who  would  pay 
the  duty? 

Assuredly  having  control  of  the  market  b}r  the  effect  of  no  compe- 
tition he  could  dictate  his  own  price  and  add  the  duties  to  the  price 
of  the  mackerel  and  in  that  way  the  consumer  would  pay  it.  But  the 
American  fleet  maintained  and  increased  mackerel  would  be  sold  as 
they  always  have  been  when  largely  produced,  at  low  prices. 

The  Massachusetts  and  Maine  fleet  have  taken  together  about  499,- 
391  bbls.  of  mackerel  the  present  season;  of  these  but  21,293  were 
taken  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Canada  takes  from  100,000  to 
150,000  barrels  yearly,  the  large  preponderance  of  the  American 
catch  regulates  the  price  for  the  bulk  of  the  fish,  which  forms  the  ac- 
tual staple  food,  although  the  American  market  will  pay  most  any  price 
for  from  10,000  to  20,000  barrels  of  extra  mess  mackerel,  which,  like 
fine  grades  of  halibut,  must  be  classed  under  the  head  of  luxuries.  It 
is  to  the  mass  of  the  fish  that  goes  to  the  laboring  consumers  of  the 
country  and  is  sold  by  the  small  retailers  that  the  rules  of  supply  and 
demand  apply,  and  as  four-fifths  of  all  the  mackerel  taken  are  taken 
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by  the  American  fleet  off  our  own  shores,  the  larger  the  American 
fleet  the  more  mackerel  taken,  and  they  are  afforded  at  a  low  price  to 
the  consumer.     This  years  experience  proves  this. 

The  exaggerated  valuation  of  all  the  fisheries  will  be  better  under- 
stood when  it  is  shown  as  it  already  has  been,  that  fish  in  the  water 
are  really  valueless.  That  is,  it  costs  all  they  are  worth  to  pursue, 
take  and  deliver  them  at  the  wharves.  This  is  a  plain  fact,  and  the 
books  of  any  fishing  concern  will  show,  that  allowing  a  fair  valuation 
for  the  charter  of  the  vessel,  wages  of  the  crew,  subsistence  and  other 
outfits,  that  the  average  expenses  are  equal  to  the  average  trips  taken. 
The  business  is  a  partnership,  pure  and  simple,  in  which  the  owner 
of  the  vessel  represents  the  capital  and  the  fishermen  the  labor  ;  one 
half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  voyage  going  to  the  vessel's  share  and  one 
half  to  the  crew.  If  no  fish  are  taken  the  owner  loses  the  use  of  his 
vessel  and  the  cost  of  outfits,  victualling,  &c,  and  the  crew  lose  their 
labor.  Consequently  an}r  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  fisheries 
cares  for  the  direct  interest  of  the  operative  fishermen  as  well  as  the 
owner,  and  the  investment  in  the  business  comprehends  the  value  of 
the  time  and  labor  of  the  crew  as  much  as  capital  in  vessels'  outfits, 
wharves  and  store  houses. 

Therefore  in  the  matter  of  comparative  valuation  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, the  price  of  the  fish  at  the  wharves  before  they  are  shore  dried 
or  stripped  and  packed,  represents  the  credit  side,  and  the  expenses 
of  vessels'  outfits,  depreciation,  insurance,  etc.,  together  with  the 
wages  of  the  crew,  at  a  fair  rate,  indicates  the  debtor  side. 

Take  our  own  mackerel  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  this  year, 
60  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped  vessels,  commanded  by  the  most 
experienced  and  persevering  captains  that  sail  out  of  Gloucester. 
They  gave  the  fishery  a  thorough  and  fair  trial,  and  this  is  the  re- 
sult :  Whole  number  of  mackerel  taken,  15,299  bbls.  ;  number  bbls. 
taken  outside  three  miles,  12,161  ;  number  bbls.  taken  inside,  3,138  ; 
value  of  outside  catch,  $68,662  ;  value  of  inside  catch,  $18,190;  val- 
ue of  the  whole,  $86,852. 

This  is  the  consolidation  of  the  trips  as  they  were  reported  and 
sworn  to  by  the  captains  of  the  vessels  after  they  arrived  home ;  it 
comprehends  the  value  of  the  fish  minus  the  expense  of  barrels,  salt, 
packing  and  inspection. 

Now  what  did  it  cost  to  produce  those  fish.     Take  first  the  charter 
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of  the  vessels  for  the  time  they  were  absent  and  the  expense  of  out- 
fits, victualing,  etc.,  $127,517,  then  add  the  wages  of  the  men  at  the 
rate  they  would  be  paid  for  their  time  as  sailors,  $80,852,  and  we 
have  $208,369  actually  expended  to  produce  $86,859  worth  of  mack- 
erel in  the  whole  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  but  $18,190  of  it  in  the 
limits  of  that  magnificent  fishery,  for  which  $14,500,000  were  claimed 
and  $5,500,000  paid.  And  in  addition  to  this  we  find  that  the  United 
States  remits  in  duties  $624,000  yearly  to  Canada,  making  a  total  in 
the  twelve  years  of  the  treat}'  of  $7,488,000,  which  with  the  five  and 
one-half  millions,  make  a  total  of  $12,988,000,  or  nearly  the  amount 
first  claimed,  viz.,  fourteen  and  one-half  millions. 

And  all  this  is  for  the  privilege  of  taking  a  few  mackerel,  every  one 
of  which  costs  us  in  labor  and  expense  more  than  he  is  actually 
worth.  From  July  1873  to  Jan.  1885,  the  whole  of  the  fishing  sea- 
son of  the  twelve  years  of  the  treaty,  our  vessels  took  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  286,435  barrels  of  mackerel,  of  which  95,480  barrels 
were  taken  inside  of  the  three  mile  limit ;  the  value  of  the  whole  was 
$2,100,802,  the  value  of  the  inside  catch  $700,320  ;  there  were  em- 
ployed 1160  vessels  at  a  cost  on  the  average  for  charter,  outfits  and 
stores  and  wages  $2,801,122. 

There  were  190,955  barrels  caught  outside  of  the  three  mile  limit, 
worth  $1,400,472,  making  a  difference  in  amount  of  expense  against 
the  whole  product  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  mackerel  fishery  of 
nearly  $800,000,  and  against  the  inshore  fishery  of  nearly  $2,000,000 
more  expenses  than  value  of  mackerel. 

There  were  267  American  vessels  fishing  for  mackerel  off  our  own 
shores  and  92  of  our  American  vessels  went  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence for  mackerel. 

The  average  catch  of  the  shore  fleet  was  1870  barrels  to  each  ves- 
sel. The  average  catch  of  the  bay  fleet  was  231  barrels  to  each  ves- 
sel. 

Now  how  do  we  account  for  this  ?  The  former  methods  of  taking 
mackerel  by  hook  and  line,  le*ft  the  mackerel  free  option  whether  he 
would  be  taken  or  not.  He  had  free  course  to  make  his  way  along 
our  shores  or  come  in  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  in  this  passage,  like 
migratory  birds,  he  went  in  flocks  or  schools.  Nothing  but  his  own 
appetite  betrayed  him,  and  this  is  not  alone  peculiar  to  mackerel. 
Then  they  filled  our  creeks  and  harbors,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
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rence  seemed  to  be  their  northern  resort.  With  the  mackerel  came 
the  menhaden.  Now,  where  are  the  menhaden?  The  waters  that 
knew  them  will  know  them  no  more,  and  the  mackerel,  not  even  con- 
sulted as  to  whether  he  will  be  caught,  is  intercepted  at  every  mile 
of  his  progress,  the  schools  broken,  the  line  of  march  destroyed,  and 
he,  like  the  menhaden,  cannot  court  the  shore  as  formerby.  So  while 
seining,  according  to  the  highest  scientific  authority  we  have,  may 
not  perceptibly,  and  does  not  affect  the  great  life  of  the  ocean,  still 
it  does  affect  localities  and  courses  of  migratory  fish,  and  it  undoubt- 
tedly  affected  the  shore  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
our  own  immediate  shores,  so  that  the  three  mile  limit  is  not  what 
it  was  in  times  past,  and  its  value  is  one  of  the  n^ths  of  the  past. 
The  traps  are  a  pureby  local  propert}'  and  should  be  operated  only 
by  local  fishermen  in  the  waters  of  an}r  country  ;  these  with  the  net 
and  boat  fisheries  should  never  be  an  object  of  barter  or  trade  or  re- 
ciprocity by  anjr  country,  for  b}-  the  very  nature  of  their  operation 
they  will  not  admit  of  foreign  participants.  If  we  want  these  shore 
bait  fish  we  must  pay,  the  fishermen  are  glad  to  sell  them,  and  it  is 
only  idiots  that  make  treaties  to  convey  these  inherent  natural  rights 
that  have  any  other  view  of  this  matter.  The  vessel  fishery  is  an 
ocean  fishery  and  the  mackerel  and  the  fish  have  to  be  sailed  for  and 
taken  where  the  fishermen  himself  is  sole  arbiter  of  his  rights. 

Now  what  is  the  summary  of  all  this  ?  To  my  mind  it  is  as  fol- 
lows :  > 

1st. — The  abrogation  of  all  treaty  clauses  relative  to  the  fisheries, 
including  the  treat}-  of  1818. 

2d — The  maintenance  of  the  tariff  as  it  now  exists  "  defining  the 
clause"  fish,  fresh  for  immediate  consumption,  to  be  fish  not  pre- 
served by  any  artificial  means  whatever. 

3d. — Such  legislation  on  the  part  of  congress  as  shall  define  the 
products  of  the  American  fisheries  entitled  to  free  entry  to  be  ;  all 
fish  of  every  kind  taken  by  vessels  of  the  United  States  licensed  for 
the  fisheries  in  any  waters,  or  b}r  the  crews  of  said  vessels  or  by  any 
persons,  means  or  methods,  emploj'ed  by  the  masters  of  said  vessels 
and  which  are  delivered  fresh  on  board  such  vessels  and  cured  or  pre- 
served thereon  and  brought  to  the  United  States  by  such  vessels, 
shall  be  deemed  the  product  of  the  American  fisheries  and  entitled  to 
free  entry.     It  being  understood  that  the  above  liberty  shall  not  ap- 
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ply  to  the  employment  of  vessels  under  foreign  registry  or  to  their 
orews,  boats,  seines,  nets  or  other  appurtenances  belonging  to  such 
foreign  vessels. 

The  object  of  this  legislation  is  to  give  to  our  herring  vessels  and 
bankers  the  right  to  employ  the  shore  fishermen  in  the  taking  of  her- 
ring or  other  bait  fish  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  anjr  other  manner 
and  putting  this  and  perhaps  other  kinds  of  fisheries  into  the  hands 
of  our  fishermen  for  curing,  transportation  and  distribution,  giving  to 
the  shore  boat  fishermen  what  is  their  natural  right,  the  taking  of 
these  fish,  and  our  own  fishermen  the  right  to  cure  them  and  bring 
them  to  market. 

This  has  been  the  practice  for  the  past  25  years,  and  legislation 
defining  the  rights  of  American  fishermen  in  this  business  will  save 
them  from  a  vast  amount  of  revenue  quibbling  and  expense  which 
has  invariably  been  the  case  in  New  York  and  other  ports. 

This  is  our  side  of  the  question,  but  Canada  will  do  all  she  can  to 
obtain  our  free  markets  ;  the  histor}r  of  the  past  12  years  shows  that 
as  far  as  equity  and  honesty  are  concerned  we  have  been  cheated  and 
imposed  upon.  Our  government  is  bound  in  honor  after  building  up 
Canadian  fisheries  for  the  past  12  years  to  give  some  heed  to  the 
claims  of  her  fishermen.  Give  to  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States 
a  permanent  policy  of  protection  for  the  same  number  of  years  that 
Canada  has  had  our  own  markets  and  we  will  quadruple  our  fleet 
aud  number  of  seamen  as  she  has  done. 

Anything  less  than  this  and  our  country  is  a  marine  beggar  with- 
out vessels  or  sailors,  resources  or  naval  strength.  Therefore  in  no 
political  sense,  in  no  sectional  sense  I  submit  that  the  American  fish- 
eries are  the  wards  as  well  as  the  defence  of  the  nation,  and  ever}' 
treaty  or  act  of  legislation  calculated  to  diminish  their  growth  and 
strength  is  the  act  of  a  suicide  and  national  lunacy. 

This  was  followed  by  an  interesting  address  by  O.  B.  Whitten, 
Esq.,  of  Portland. 

We  have  met,  he  said,  to  consider  questions  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  fishing  industry  of  New  England.  We  are  told  that  there 
is  no  occasion  for  alarm,  and  no  call  for  action,  on  the  part  of  the 
fishing  industry  ;  that  the  country  will  never  renew  the  fishery  treaty  ; 
that  this  is  a  false  alarm,  founded  on  ignorance  of  the  facts ;  that  all 
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this  excitement  is  made  by  people  who  are  interested  parties.  I 
really  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this  may  be  the  case,  and  from  this 
hope  will  gather  all  the  strength  and  courage  and  energ}^  possible. 
But,  sir,  we  have  been  so  treated,  so  neglected,  in  the  past,  that  we 
almost  tremble  for  the  future,  having  knowledge  of  the  views  which 
are  entertained  and  the  meetings  which  are  being  and  have  been  held 
in  the  British  provinces,  knowing  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  that 
section  and  their  great  anxiety  and  desire  for  a  treaty  of  reciprocity. 
I  feel,  sir,  that  we  should  be  recreant  to  our  duty,  and  unjust  to  our- 
selves, if  at  this  time  we  rested  contented  and  satisfied,  hugging  the 
phantom  of  hope  to  our  bosoms.  We  know  not  what  direction  their 
petitions  and  efforts  may  take.  Therefore  it  becomes  us,  as  inter- 
ested parties,  it  becomes  us  to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm  and  interest 
as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  before  the  American  people  the  great  in- 
justice of  the  fisheries  treaty,  and  enter  our  protest  and  remonstrance 
against  a  renewal  of  its  provisions,  which  would  be  a  death  blow  to 
the  fishing  industry  of  New  England. 

It  becomes  us  to  review  the  histoiy  of  the  past,  to  consider  the 
present,  and  prepare  for  the  future.  And,  Mr.  President,  reviewing 
the  history  of  the  fishing  business  for  the  last  twelve  years,  it  is  any- 
thing but  flattering  or  encouraging.  It  seems  to  me  that  year  after 
year  it  has  lost  ground.  I  can  remember  when  nearly  every  town  on 
the  coast  of  Maine,  from  Kittery  Point  to  Quoddy  Head,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  fishing  business  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  They  have 
gradually  dropped  out  of  the  business,  one  after  another,  until  in 
most  of  the  towns  there  is  hardly  a  sign  of  the  fishing  business  left. 
Coming  to  Massachusetts,  cannot  }'ou  remember  when  nearly  every 
town  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  Cape  Cod  were  fishing 
towns?  What  is  the  fact  to-day?  Go  look  at  Cohasset,  Hingham, 
Salem,  Beverly,  Marblehead,  Newburyport,  all  once  large  and  flour- 
ishing towns  engaged  in  this  industr}^,  and  in  all  of  them  the  fishing 
business  is  mostly  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  well  remember  when  in  my 
own  native  town  of  old  Plymouth  one  could  count  fifty  or  seventy  sail 
of  fishing  vessels  sent  out  upon  their  mission  upon  old  ocean  to  return 
in  the  fall  or  summer  laden  with  the  products  of  the  deep,  giving  em- 
ployment to  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  people.  Now  two  or  three  sail 
ma^'  be  emploj'ed,  employing  twenty  to  twent}'-five  people.  What 
are  the  signs  of  activity  upon  the  wharves  and  streets?     Stand  on 
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Cold  Hill  and  glance  over  the  town,  and  ruin  and  decay  stare  you  in 
the  face.  About  all  the  modern  improvements  at  Plymouth  is  the 
monument  which  marks  the  landing  place  of  the  Pilgrims.  I  some- 
times think  there  should  be  one  more  monument  there  to  mark  the 
resting  place  of  the  once  flourishing  fishing  business.  Gloucester, 
Wellfleet,  Province  town,  Portland  are  the  principal  places  left  in  the 
business.  Sometimes  I  have  wondered  that  the  men  were  found, 
with  sufficient  courage,  under  all  the  adverse  circumstances,  to  carry 
on  the  business.  Standing  alone,  with  no  protection,  no  help  what- 
ever from  the  government.  Other  governments  respect  the  fisheries 
and  encourage  them.  Our  government  placed  $5,500,000  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  government  for  something  which  we  did  not 
want  and  they  did,  and  this  amount  was  distributed  in  part  among 
the  maritime  provinces  to  enable  them  to  increase  their  number  of 
vessels  and  encourage  their  fishermen  to  remain  at  home  and  seek 
our  ports  for  a  market  for  their  products.  Our  government,  instead 
of  aiding  us,  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  English  government  the 
dagger  which  has  pierced  the  very  hearts  of  our  fishermen. 

What  we  want  is  an  opportunity  to  follow  our  business  with  suc- 
cess. How  can  we  do  that  unless  we  are  protected  by  wise  laws? 
All  we  ask,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  be  placed  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  maritime  provinces,  that  we  can  pursue  our  business  at  a 
profit,  and  show  our  western  brothers  that  free  trade  does  not  mean 
low  prices,  but  that  the  destruction  of  the  New  England  fisheries  will 
mean  monopoly,  luxury  and  high  prices. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  a  plan  for  the  future  reported  a 
recommendation  for  a  permanent  organization,  under  the  name  of 
American  Fishery  Union,  to  be  composed  of  one  delegate  to  be 
chosen  by  each  fishing  port,  and  the  officers  to  consist  of  a  president 
and  six  directors,  of  whom  four  should  be  from  Massachusetts  and 
three  from  Maine.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  following 
should  be  the  officers  of  the  Union  until  others  should  be  chosen  in 
their  places :  George  Steele,  Sylvanus  Smith  and  Wm.  H.  Jordan 
of  Gloucester  :  James  Gifford,  Oren  B.  Whitten  and  George  Trefethen 
of  Portland  ;  F.  H.  Smith  of  Northhaven. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

VOTE    OF    THANKS. 

On  motion  of  Vice  President  Crowell,  the  thanks  of  the  out-of 
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town  delegates  were  extended  to  the  citizens  of  Gloucester  for  their 
generous  entertainment,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  to  Mr. 
Corliss  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  presided  over  its  delib- 
erations. 

Mr.  Corliss  responded  briefly. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cunningham  a  publication  committee  was  chosen, 
to  have  the  doings  of  the  convention  published  in  a  pamphlet  form — 
Messrs.  S}dvester  Cunningham,  Fitz  J.  Babson  and  David  S.  Pres- 
son  of  Gloucester  being  named  as  said  committee. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
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STATEMENT, 

Showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  of  Massachusetts  em- 
ployed in  the  Cod  and  Mackerel  Fisheries  June  30,  1873,  and 
June  30,  1883,  from  reports  of  Register  of  Treasury,  with  com- 
parisons by  David  W.  Low  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  relation 
to  their  decline  under  non-protective  Treaties. 


CUSTOMS    DISTRICT. 


Number 

Number 

Decrease 

Number 

Number 

Decrease! 

of 

of 

in 

of 

of 

in 

Vessels 

Vessels 

Number 

Vessels 

Vessels 

Number 

over 

over 

over 

under 

under 

under 

20  Tons 

20  Tons 

20  Tons 

20  Tons 

20  Tons 

20  Tons 

1873. 

1883. 

10  yrs. 

1873. 

1883. 

10  yrs. 

Gain 

in 

Number 

under 
20  Tons 

10  yrs. 


Newbury  port, 

Gloucester, 

Salem  and  Beverly, .  . 

Marblehead, 

Boston  &Charlestown, 

Plymouth, 

Barnstable, 

Nantucket, 

Edgartown,    

New  Bedford, 

Fall  River, 


24 

10 

14 

10 

9 

1 

386 

343 

43 

34 

68 

49 

13 

36 

5 

12 

34 

21 

13 

25 

16 

9 

93 

51 

42 

74 

10 

64 

41 

9 

32 

30 

14 

16 

256 

174 

82 

27 

41 

2 

2 

0 
0 

11 
3 

7 

9 

*     2 

25 

45 

11 

3 

8 

26 

17 

9 

34 

7 


14 

11 

3 

20 


TOTAL    NUMBERS.                  903 

i 

633 

270 

*Gain  2 

256 

246 

99 

89 

1                 1 
TONNAGE.                   |51,468.84|42,409.41    9,059.43    2,718.93|  2,657.751  1,050.161     988.98 

The  above  shows  that  the  Massachusetts  fishing  fleet  of  1883  was 
270  vessels  of  over  20  tons  less  than  in  1873,  a  decrease  of  29.9  per 
cent,  in  vessels,  and  17.6  per  cent,  in  tonnage  in  10  years  of  the 
"Washington  Treaty,"  also  of  10  vessels  less,  under  20  tons,  or 
4  per  cent.  ;  a  loss  of  employment  to  over  3,000  fishermen  whose 
products  would  have  made  work  for  mere  on  shore,  in  curing,  pack- 
ing in  barrels  or  boxes,  transportation  and  supplying  food  and  clothes 
to  the  workmen  and  their  families.  Had  these  280  vessels  been  in  the 
fleet  of  1883,  as  they  would  have  been  (and  more  too)  had  the  fisheries 
been  protected  in  the  rights  which  they  had  earned  and  received, 
instead  of  unjustly  taken  from  them  b}r  the  treaties  of  1816,  1854 
and  1873,  acts  of  our  own  Government,  their  catch  of  fish  would 
have  added  to  the  products  of  American  enterprise  and  labor  an 
amount  of  more  value  than  the  value  of  all  the  codfish  and  mackerel 
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imported  free  from  Canadian  Provinces,  Newfoundland,  etc.,  under 
the  Washington  Treatv.  The  average  catch  of  each  American  ves- 
sel  in  1883,  multiplied  by  280,  (the  number  gone  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts fleet)  and  that  amount,  compared  with  the  amount  of  the 
importations,  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  American  enter- 
prise and  labor,  in  the  fisheries,  has  been  sacrificed  to  build  up 
that  of  a  Foreign  Nation. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  reciprocity  treaties,  take  Barnstable 
county  for  example,  the  county  of  Massachusetts  which  has  depended 
more  on  the  fisheries  than  any  other,  gaining  in  population  before  the 
effects  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  were  fully  felt,  between 
1840  and  i860.,  11.6  per  cent.,  and  lost,  between  1860  and  1880, 
11.4  per  cent,  of  her  population,  being  the  only  county  showing 
a  loss. 

The  aggregate  average  assessed  valuation  of  fourteen  fishing  ports 

of  Massachusetts  in  ltf.SO.  including  Gloucester,  was  $403  for  each 

inhabitant;  for  each  inhabitant  in  the  whole  State  §889.     Beverly,  a 

port  changed  from  fishing  to  manufacturing,  exceeded  Gloucester  in 

1865  in  valuation  $88  per  head.     In  1880  its  excess  was  $475  per 

head.      Marblehead.    in    1865.    near   end    of   the    first    Reciprocity 

Treaty,  during  which  Treaty  it  had  lost  381  per  head  and  abandoned 

fishing  as  its  business,  was    valued   then    $122  per  head  less  than 

Gloucester.     In  1880  it  had  a  valuation  of  844  more  per  head  than 

Gloucester.     Gloucester's  valuation,  having  been  $370  per  head  in 

1855,  8397  per  head  in  1860.  $407  per  head  in  1865,  $467  per  head 

in  1870  and  $409  per  head  in  1880,  haviug  gained  from  1860  to  1880 

$12   per  head,  whilst  the  average  inhabitant    of   the  whole    State, 

in  the  same  time,  gained  $160  per  head.     Gloucester  having  done 

better  than  other  fishing  ports  by  the  diversity  of  her  fisheries  and 

distribution  trade. 

Maine  Fisheries. — From  comparative  returns  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  of  Maine,  of  the  industries  of  that  State,  he  states 
that  during  the  year  of  1884  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  70  in  the 
number  of  fishing  vessels  registered  in  the  several  Customs  Districts 
of  that  State.  The  number  of  hands  employed  decreased  2113  in 
her  fisheries,  during  the  same  time. 


THE  MACKEREL  FISHERY  BY  AMERICAN  VESSELS 
IN  THE  GULF  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE, 

In  the  12  years  from  1873  to  1884  inclusive.  Compiled  by  David 
W.  Low,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  from  reports  made  by  the  Col- 
lector of  Customs  at  Port  Mulgrave,  Nova  Scotia,  from  1873 
to  1879  inclusive,  and  for  subsequent  3Tears  from  reports  of  the 
Fish  Bureau.    Values  are  from  average  of  actual  sales. 


Num- 
ber 
of 
Ves- 
sels 
in 
Gulf. 


Their 

catch 

in 

sea- 
packed 
barrels. 


Shrinkage 

of 
same 
one- 
eighth. 


Packed 
barrels. 


Value  per 

barrel 

when  sold 

in 

United 

States, 

packing 

off. 


Number  1 

Total  Value 

of  barrels  [ 

of 

caught 

whole  catch 

inside 

when  sold 

three-mile 

in 

limit. 

United  States. 

Liberal 

estimate. 

Value,  when 

sold  in 

United  States 

of 

Mackerel 

caught 

within  three 

mile  limit. 


1873 

254 

88,012 

11,001 

1874 

164 

63,078 

7,885 

1875 

95 

13,006 

1,626 

1876 

64 

5,495 

687 

1877 

60 

8,365 

1,046 

1878 

273 

1879 

44 

1880 

34 

* 

1881 

3 

1882 
1883 

1 
63 

1884 

107 

77,011 

$10.46 

55,193 

6.25 

11,380 

14.18 

4,808 

11.60 

7,319 

11.10 

61,923 

4.15 

10,796 

2.50 

7,301 

7.72 

470 

8.50 

275 

7.80 

28,666 

12.00 

19,657 

10.00 

$805,535 

25,670 

344,956 

18,398 

161,368 

3.793 

55,773 

1,603 

81,241 

2.439 

256.980 

20,6411 

26,990 

3,599 

56,364 

2,433 

3,995 

156 

2,145 

91 

343,992 

9,555 

196,570 

6,552 

$268,508 

114,987 

53,785 

18,594 

27,072 

85,660 

£,977 

18,783 

1.326 

,710 

114,660 

65,520 


12 

yrs. 


1,162 


284,799 


$8.21 


$2335,909 


94,930 


$778,582 


Year- 


96; 


23,733 


$194,659 


7,910 


$64,882 


Per 

yes'l. 


245 


1.21 


$2,010 


82 


$673 


The  value  includes  the  extra  labor  of  crews  during  the  first  five 
years,  making  "mess  mackerel"  of  some  of  the  fish  by  soaking, 
scraping,  etc.,  thus  increasing  their  'value.  The  estimate  of  one- 
third  the  catch  being  taken  inside  the  three-mile  limit  is  considered 
a  very  liberal  one. 

The  unusually  large  number  of  vessels  in  1878  was  caused  by  false 
reports  and  telegrams  of  great  quantities  of  mackerel  in  the  Gulf. 

The  expenses  of  vessels  and  labor  of  men,  catching,  preparing 
and  curing  the  fish  was  much  more  than  their  value  when  sold  in  the 
United  States.  American  vessels  in  the  Gulf  mackerel  fishery  must 
have  an  average  catch  of  at  least  400  barrels  of  mackerel,  worth 
$10  per  barrel  in  the  United  States,  to  pay  expenses  of  outfit,  insur- 
ance, depreciation  of  vessel,  crews'  share  and  master's  commission. 


PRODUCTS   OF   THE    SOIL    CONSUMED    ANNUALLY    BY 
AMERICAN    FISHING   VESSELS. 

Computed  by  David  W.  Low,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  ou  the  basis  of 
the  number  and  size  of  the  American  Fishing  Fleet  of  1883,  with 
the  quantity  used  by  the  Vessels  of  Gloucester,  with  prices  of 
1884,  as  charged  to  Vessels. 


Articles. 

Pounds. 

Bushels.    Galls. 

Unit  of 
Value. 

Value. 

Flour, 

5,543,709 

$  .03 

$    166,311 

Corn  and  Oat  Meal, 

and  Hard  Bread, 

460,000 

.05 

23,000 

Beef  (salt). 

2,900,241 

.0825 

239,269 

Beef  (fresh), 

443,665 

.09 

39,929 

Pork  (salt), 

792,009 

.11 

87,120 

Pork  (shoulders), 

1,187,988 

.085 

100,978 

Lard, 

601,888 

.12 

72,226 

Butter, 

696,336 

.25 

174,084 

Beans, 

5,696 

3.00 

17,088 

Peas. 

2,848 

2.50 

7,120 

Potatoes, 

124,600 

.60 

74,760 

Onions, 

8,544 

1.50 

12,816 

Beets, 

4,272 

.75 

3,204 

Turnips, 

5,696 

.75 

4,272 

Cabbages,  etc., 

42,720 

Dried  Apples, 

213.500 

.10 

21,350 

Vinegar, 

8,544 

.30 

2,563 

Sugar, 

1,276,480 

.07 

89,353 

Rice, 

85,440 

.10 

8,544 

Molasses, 

56,960 

.55 

31,328 

Cotton, 

4,655,000 

.366 

1,705,208 

Wool, 

78,730 

1.03 

81,442 

$3,004,685 

Flour,  Salt  Provisions,  Butter,  and  Lard,  constitute  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  above  items  of  food.  Of  the  other  third,  Sugar  and 
Potatoes  are  over  half.  The  Cotton  is  used  up  in  Sails,  Seines, 
Nets,  Lines,  and  making  Water  Proof  Clothing,  and  60  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  Cotton  used,  is  labor.  Wool  is  used  in  "  Nippers," 
(for  protecting  hands  hauling  lines),  and  in  Mittens.  Every  Vessel 
taken  from  the  fleet  is  a  loss  annually  to  the  other  industries  of  the 
Nation  of  $2,500,  beside  the  additional  loss  of  their  products, 
which  furnishes  employment  for  other  men  who  have  to  be  fed, 
clothed  and  housed,  which  products,  under  unjust  treaties,  is  now 
building  up  a  Foreign  Marine  at  the  expense  of  our  Marine  and 
our  Industries. 


AGGREGATE    AVERAGE    PRICES    OF     MACKEREL    AND 

CODFISH,  IN  GOLD, 

Daring  a  period  of  12  years  before  the  "  Reciprocity  Treaty,"  13 
years  daring  that  treaty,  6  }Tears  between  that  treaty  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Washington  Treaty,  and  12  years  under  the 
"  Washington  Treaty,"  the  basis  being  the  price  of  Mackerel  and 
Codfish  on  Sept.  1st,  each  year,  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  market, 
averaged  for  each  period. 
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.3 
erel 
irre 

■§<a*3 

g  cm* 

S-3  «  a 

|10.42 

t>.      *h  a 

>      ~2  "^ 

12 

$7.56 

<$      &  ft 
$5.06 

< 
$3.08 

*1842  to  1853 

Imported  Fish  paid  duties. 

1854  to  1866 

13 

13.57 

9.76 

6.37 

5.18 

Imported  Fish  free. 

*1867  to  1872 

6 

14.16 

8.35 

6.21 

5.50 

Imported  Fish  paid  duties, 

1873  to  1884 

12 

15.17 

8.54 

5.94 

5.19 

Imported  Fish  free. 

*Duties  $2  per  bbl.  for  Mackerel,  aud  56c.  per  quiutal  for  Codfish,  were  paid  during 
these  periods,  ou  imported  fish. 


STATEMENT 

Of  Canadian  Fishing  Bounties  paid  by  the  Dominion  Government  to 
their  fishermen  in  1882.  From  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  for  1883.  Compiled  bjr  D.  W.  Low,  Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 

No.  of  Vessels. 

588 

120 

15 

63 


Province. 

Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick, 
P.  E.  Island, 
Quebec, 


Total,  786 

Province.  No.  of  Boats. 

Nova  Scotia,  6,043 

New  Brunswick,  1,024 

P.  E.  Island,  1,087 

Quebec,  3,071 


Total,        11,225 

Vessels  and  Boats. 
Grand  total,  12,011 


Tonnage. 

No.  of  Men. 

Amount  Paid 

22,841 

5,343 

$45,435.50 

2,171 

531 

4,342.00 

389 

74 

778.00 

2,210 

538 
6,486 

4,420.00 

27,611 

$54,975.50 

Tonnage. 

No.  of  Men. 

Amount  Paid. 

12,130 

$60,663.22 

2,530 

12,655.00 

3,070 

15,359.00 

5,716 

28,632.75 

23,446 

$117,309.97 

Men. 

29,932 

$172,285.47 

The  following  Tables  are  furnished  by  W.  A.  Wilcox,  Manager  of 
the  American  Fish  Bureau,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

MACKEREL  CATCH  BY  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FLEETS 

DURING    1884. 

(Fresh  mackerel  not  included.) 


North 

Shore 

Total 

Total 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bay 

No.  of 

No.   of 

Fleet. 

Fleet. 

Sail. 

Crew. 

Gloucester,  .  .  . 

58 

112 

170 

2,770 

Wellfleet,  .... 

8 

22 

30 

480 

Boston, 

8 

13 

21 

336 

Provincetown,  . 

5 

11 

16 

240 

South  Chatham, 

6 

6 

80 

Harwich,    .... 

2 

4 

6 

96 

Cohasset,  .... 

2 

3 

5 

75 

Fair  Haven,   .  . 

1 

1 

13 

Rockport,*  .  .  . 

2 

6 

8 

90 

Plymouth  4,   .  . 

2 

2 

30 

Newbury  port  2, 

2 

2 

27 

North 

Bay 

Catch. 


Shore 
Catch. 


Total 

Catch 

Insp.  Bbls. 


15,299 

430 

1,200 

435 

85 
258 


172,630 

31,570 

46,442 

17,859 

4,523 

6,612 

7,395 

140 

60 


187,929 

32,000 

47,642 

18,294 

4,523 

6,697 

7,653 

140 

60 


TOTAL. 


85 

182 

267 

4,237 

17,707 

287,231 


304.938 


MAINE. 

Portland,  .  .  . 
Boothbay,  .  .  . 
Southport,  .  .  . 
North  Haven  2, 
Camden  3,  .  .  . 
Yinalhaven  3,  . 
Deer  Isle  2,  .  . 
Eastport,  .  .  .  . 
Swan's  Island  2, 


3 

42 

45 

720 

1,600 

1 

8 

9 

135 

60 

2 

6 

8 

125 

70 

14 

3 

17 

255 

1 

3 

4 

42 

80 

1 

2 

3 

45 

140 

2 

2 

32 

2 

2 

20 

2 

2 

30 

138,000 

22,915 

7,630 


85 

500 


139,600 

22,975 

7,700 

80 
225 

500 


TOTAL. 


22 

70 

92 

1,404 

1,950 

169,130 


171,080 


TOTAL NEW  ENGLAND  FLEET. 


Total,  1884, 

107 

252 

359 

5,641 

19,657 

456,361 

476,018 

"       1883, 

63 

295 

358 

5,434 

28,666 

198,019 

226,685 

"       1882, 

1 

341 

342 

5,283 

275 

378,588 

378,863 

"       1881, 

3 

295 

298 

4,258 

470 

391,187 

391,657 

*  Catch  mostly  packed  at  Gloucester;    2,  catch  included  in  that  of  Portland; 
3,  mostly  packed  at  Portland;  4,  packed  at  Boston. 


MACKEREL  INSPECTION    IN    MASSACHUSETTS, 

FROM    1809    TO     1885,    AND    THE     TOTAL     VALUE     OP     EACH     YEAR'S     IN- 
SPECTION   FROM    1830    TO    1884. 


Barrels  of 

Mackerel  In- 

Barrels  of  Mackerel  In- 

spected. 

spected. 

Year. 

Total. 

Total 
Value. 

Year. 

Total. 

Total 
Value. 

1809 

8,225 

1847 

251,917 

$2,259,958 

1810 

12,552 

1848 

300,130 

1,858,500 

1811 

17,401 

1849 

208,950 

1,560,126 

1812 

5,881 

1850 

242,572 

1,777,517 

1813 

3,756 

1851 

329,244 

2,249,511 

1814 

1,339 

1852 

198,120 

1,491,923 

1815 

16,059 

1853 

133,340 

1,207,975 

1816 

30,969 

1854 

135,349 

1,313,535 

1817 

37,362 

1855 

211,956 

2,129,084 

1818 

46,348 

1856 

214,312 

2.0(54,581 

1819 

100,111 

1857 

168,705 

2,162,738 

1820 

115,641 

1858 

131,602 

1,729,546 

1821 

111,009 

1859 

99,715 

1,255,073 

1822 

160,294 

1860 

235,685 

2,251,067 

1823 

145,006 

1861 

194,283 

1,116,851 

1824 

191,650 

1862 

260,864 

1,597,416 

1825 

254,384 

1863 

306,942 

2,878,777 

1826 

158,740 

1864 

274,357 

5,935,525 

1827 

190,304 

1865 

256,796 

4,729,840 

1828 

237,324 

1866 

231,696 

4,324,790 

1829 

225,977 

1867 

210,314 

2,961,933 

1830 

308,463 

$1,119,470 

1868 

180,056 

2,525,151 

1831 

383,548 

1,589,936 

1869 

.  234,210 

3,248,315 

1832 

222,452 

797,795 

1870 

318,521 

3,744,197 

1833 

222,932 

976,935 

1871 

259,416 

2,233,055 

1834 

252,879 

1,165,842 

1872 

181,956 

1,948,416 

1835 

194,800 

1,030,560 

1873 

185.748 

2,799,083 

1836 

174,410 

1,268,388 

1874 

258,379 

2,657,616 

1837 

138,157 

803,653 

1875 

130,062 

1,310,140 

1838 

110,740 

925,202 

1876 

225,942 

1,650,306 

1839 

74,268 

719,204 

1877 

105,097 

1,137,516 

1840 

50,491 

473,345 

1878 

144,226 

1,034,144 

1841 

55,537 

518,300 

1879 

155,297 

892,957 

1842 

75.543 

493,979 

1880 

243,958 

1,474,152 

1843 

64,451 

549,419 

1881 

256,173 

1,601,081 

1844 

86,381 

634,502 

1882 

258.382 

2,741,445 

1845 

202,302 

1,883,669 

1883 

154,140 

1,782,067 

1846 

179,511 

1,094,585 

1884 

304,938 

1,809,954 

NEW   ENGLAND    FLEET   CATCH    OF    COD    AND    OTHER 
GROUND    FISH,    LANDED    DURING    1884,    AS    RE- 
PORTED  TO   THE   AMERICAN    FISH   BUREAU. 


(Fresh  fish  fleet  and  catch  not  included. 
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Gloucester  2, 

136 

167 

303 

3,666 

228,108 

324,955 

553,063 

Provincetown  3, 

71 

14 

85 

1,162 

140,500 

1,080 

141,580 

Beverly  5, 

6 

8 

14 

145 

7,500 

950 

8,450 

Plymouth, 

3 

3 

25 

2,700 

2,700 

Kingston, 

2 

2 

25 

2,500 

2,500 

Rockport  4, 

5 

6 

79 

1,525 

4,975 

6,500 

South  Dartmouth, 

1 

10 

1,250 

1.250 

Fair  Haven, 

1 

2 

21 

1,100 

1,050 

2,150 

Marblehead, 

1 

12 

1,200 

1,200 

Wellfleet  6, 

1 

20 

3,000 

3,000 

Boston  1, 

1 

15 

5,180 

Total, 

224 

195 

419 

389.383 

333,010 

722,393 

MAINE. 

Portland 

20 

60 

80 

700 

24,000 

90,000 

114,000 

Boothbay, 

6 

10 

16 

132 

8,200 

3,050 

11,250 

Bucksport, 

12 

12 

147 

16,000 

16,000 

Orland, 

6 

6 

76 

7,700 

7,700 

Lamoine, 

6 

6 

90 

12,000 

12,000 

Southport, 

8 

8 

113 

7,300 

700 

8,000 

Bass  Harbor  7, 

35 

35 

303 

11,076 

11,076 

Bremen  7, 

2 

7 

9 

95 

3,050 

425 

3,475 

Bristol, 

2 

3 

5 

45 

1,600 

460 

2,060 

Cranberry  Isle, 

5 

5 

50 

5,000 

5,000 

Cape  Porpoise, 

1 

13 

14 

34 

590 

590 

Deer  Isle, 

2 

2 

10 

400 

400 

Eastport  7, 

3 

30 

33 

500 

3,000 

10,500 

13,500 

Ellsworth, 

3 

3 

42 

3,800 

3,800 

Friendship  7, 

12 

12 

100 

4,000 

4,000 

Georgetown  7, 

4 

4 

31 

1,540 

1,540 

Harpswell, 

11 

11 

85 

8,500 

8,500 

North  Haven, 

3 

7 

10 

118 

3,600 

4,500 

8,100 

Pemaquid  7, 

1 

1 

125 

5,500 

5,500 

Port  Clyde  7, 

. 

4 

4 

30 

1,900 

1,900 

NEW  ENGLAND  FLEET  CATCH  OF  COD  &c,  (Concluded.) 


Swan's  Island  7, 

5 

5 

50 

1,200 

1,200 

Southwest  Harbor, 

8 

8 

60 

5,500 

5.500 

Sedgwick, 

2 

2 

24 

2,700 

2,700 

Vinalhaven  7, 

35 

35 

225 

10,500 

10,500 

New  Harbor  7, 

50 

2,000 

2,000 

East  Boothba}', 

4 

4 

35 

700 

700 

Lubec  7. 

2 

2 

60 
3,380 

4.200 

4,200 

Total, 

74 

258 

332 

92.950 

172,241 

265,191 

TOTAL  CATCH  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  FLEET. 


Total,  1884, 

298453 

751 

8,560 

482,333 

505,251 

987,584 

"       1883, 

322421 

746 

8,601 

578,735 

482,963 

1,061,698 

"      1882, 

315  377 

692 

7,719 

474,078 

424.826 

898,904 

"       1881, 

268  336 

604 

G.402 

355,640 

419.387 

775,027 

1,  sold  catch  at  Gloucester ;  2,  includes  23  vessels  in  the  halibut  catch ;  5  that 
fished  off  Greenland,  and  4  off  Iceland;  3,  includes  13  sail  that  caught  10,500  quintals 
in  North  Bay;  i,  includes  1  sail  that  caught  325  quintals  in  North  Bay:  5.  includes 
1  sail  that  fished  off  Greenland;  6,  fir>t  Grand  Banker  from  TTellfleet  in  27 years; 
7.  catch  by  small  boats  included. 


PERSONS  SUPPORTED  BY  THE   FISHING    INDUSTRY  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 


1S80. 

Persons  Employed. 

Persons  Supported 

New  England  States, 

37,043 

148,172 

Middle  States, 

14,981 

59,924 

South  Atlantic  States, 

52,418 

209,672 

Gulf  States, 

5,131 

20,524 

Pacific  States  and  Ten 

'itories, 

16,803 

67.212 

Great  Lakes, 

5,050 

20,200 

Total,  131.426  525,704 

About  one  in  every  hundred  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States  being  supported  b}*  the  fisheries. 


CAPITAL   INVESTED   AND  VALUE  OF  THE  PRODUCTS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  FISHERIES  IN  1880. 


1880. 

New  England  States, 

Middle  States, 

South  Atlantic  States, 

Gulf  States, 

Pacific  States  and  Territories, 

Great  Lakes, 

Total, 


Capital  Invested. 

$19,937,607 
4,426,078 
8,951,722 
545,584 
2,748,383 
1,345,975 

$37,955,349 


Value  of  Products. 

$14,270,393 
8,676,579 
9,602,737 
1,227,544 

7,484,750 
1,784,050 

$43,046,053 


PRICES    OF   MACKEREL   IN   MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  FIRST    WEEK    IN    SEPTEMBER,   FROM    1830    TO    1884. 
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1830 

$5  00 

$4  00 

$2  62 

1861 

$8  50  $4  50  $2  75 

1831 

5  75 

4  75 

2  62 

1862 

8  25 

6  00 

4  50 

1832 

5  00 

4  00 

2  75 

1863 

14  00 

9  25 

6  50 

1833 

5  72 

4  72 

2  85 

1864 

30  00 

20  00 

1834 

5  72 

4  72 

3  35 

1865 

22  00 

15  00 

9  75 

1835 

7  00 

6  00 

4  00 

1866 

22  75 

13  25 

1836 

9  00 

8  00 

5  00 

1867 

17  00 

12  25 

7  50 

1837 

7  75 

6  50 

4  12 

1868 

17  00 

13  00 

1838 

11  00 

9  25 

5  50 

1869 

23  00 

11  50 

1839 

12  50 

10  50 

7  00 

1870- 

-bay 

21  50 

11  00 

1840 

12  75 

10  50 

5  50 

shore 

23  00 

9  75 

1841 

12  00 

10  00 

6  00 

1871- 

-bay 

10  50 

7  50 

5  50 

1842 

9  00 

6  00 

4  00 

shore 

11  25 

7  25 

6-25 

1843 

10  12 

8  12 

6  00 

1872- 

-bay 

11  50 

9  25 

7  00 

1844 

9  50 

7  50 

5  40 

shore 

14  50 

9  50 

1845 

13  00 

10  50 

6  87 

1873- 

-bay 

14  75 

12  25 

9  00 

184G 

9  12 

6  25 

3  87 

shore 

20  00 

12  25 

1847 

12  75 

8  25 

4  25 

1874- 

-bay 

15  00 

8  00 

7  00 

1848 

9  00 

6  00 

3  37 

shore 

13  25 

9  00 

7  00 

1.849 

12  00 

7  00 

3  50 

1875- 

-bay 

14  00 

11  00 

1850 

10  12 

8  12 

5  00 

shore 

16  25 

10  25 

7  50 

1851 

10  00 

6  50 

5  12 

1876 

15  00 

6  75 

5  50 

1852 

9  00 

7  00 

5  75 

1877 

16  50 

12  50 

8  00 

1853 

11  50 

9  50 

5  50 

1878 

18  00 

8  00 

5  00 

1854 

15  00 

12  25 

5  00 

1879 

16  00 

5  00 

3  00 

1855 

19  00 

11  00 

6  25 

1880 

14  00 

7  00 

4*00 

1856 

13  00 

8  00 

6  00 

1881 

14  00 

6  00 

4  00 

1857 

15  00 

12  50 

8  50 

1882 

18  00 

11  00 

8  00 

1858 

15  40 

12  50 

8  50 

1883 

20  00 

14  00 

10  00 

1859 

14  50 

12  59 

8  50 

1884 

14  00 

10  00 

3  50 

1860 

16  00 

8  50 

5  00 

TONNAGE   OF    VESSELS    OF   THE   UNITED    STATES 


EMPLOYED  IN    THE    WHALE,   COD  AND  MACKEREL    FISHERIES,  FROM    I860 

TO    1883,    INCLUSIVE. 

Year  ending  June 
30,  1883. 

1860 

1861     - 

1862 

1863     - 

1864 

1865*  - 

1866* 

1867     -         -      .  - 

1868 
1869     - 
1870 
1871     - 
1872 
1873     - 
1874 
1875     - 
1*76 
1877     - 
1878 
1879     - 
1880 
1881     - 
1882 
1883     - 

*The  tonnage  for  1865  and  1866  is  partly  by  new  measurement 
and  partly  by  old. 

Note. — The  mackerel  licenses  have  not  been  issued  separately 
since  1867,  when  a  general  fishing  license  was  provided  to  replace 
cod  and  mackerel  fisheries. 


Whale 

Cod          Mackerel 

'I1*       i        1 

Fisheries. 

Fisheries.     Fisheries. 

lotal. 

Tons. 

Tons.            Tons'. 

Tons. 

166.841 

136,653         26,111 

329,605 

145,734 

137,846         54,795 

338,375 

117,714 

133,601         80,596 

331,911 

99,228 

117,290         51,019 

267*538 

95,145 

103,742          55,499 

254,386 

90,516 

65.185         41,209 

196,910 

105,170 

51,642         46.589 

203,401 

52,384 

44,567         31,498 

128,449 

21,343 

83,887 

' 155,230 

70,202 

62,704 

132,906 

67,954 

91,460 

159.414 

61,490 

92,865 

154,355 

51,608 

97,545 

149. 15 5 

44,755 

109,519 

154,274 

39,108 

78,290 

117,398 

38.229 

80,207 

118,436 

39,116 

87.802 

126,247 

40,593 

91,085 

131,678 

39,700 

86,547 

126,247 

40,028 

79,885 

119,913 

38,408 

77,538 

115,946 

38,551 

76,137 

114.689 

32,802 

77,863 

110,665 

32,414 

95,038 

127,452 

Fish  imported  at  Boston  from  the  Provinces  and  duty  that  it  would 
have  been  subject  to  except  for  the  Washington  treaty. 

1873— Value  of  fish  imported,  $1,091,084.00 

Amt.  Duty  Remitted. 

Duty  estimated,  $272,771.00 

Less  amt.  of  duty  paid,         41,583.00 

$231,188.00 


1874— Value  of  fish  imported,  $1 ,031,248.00 

All  free  of  duty,  257,812.00 

1875  to  1884,  inclusive— 

695,300  bbls.  of  mackerel,         ^ 
42,217         "  salmon. 

605,515         "         herring,  }  2,448,800.70 

55,301,232  pounds  of  dry  fish,  | 

18,149,108         "         smoked  fish,  J 

Fish  oil  (average  200,000  galls,  a  year),  290,000.00 

Total  amount  of  duty  remitted  on  Boston 

importations,  $3,227,800.70 

Imports  of  canned  fish  at  all  United  States  ports,  es- 
timated from  the  returns  to  Bureau  of  Statistics,         960,000.00 
Average  3rearly  amount  of  fresh  fish  imported ,  from 
reports  of  Bureau  of  Statistics — 

Other  than  salmon,  pounds,     17,521,419 
Fresh  salmon,  "  1,016,937 


Average  Annual.     Total,  all  ports,        18,538,356 

"  "  «         duty  l-2c,         $92,691.78  X  12  =     1,112,301.36 

Fish  and  fish  oil,  estimate  duty  from   Dec.    1884  to 

July  1885,  203,410.00 

Total  duty  remitted,  $5,503,512.06 

The  above  tables  do  not  include  mackerel,  herring,  and  other 
pickled,  dried  or  smoked  fish,  or  fish  oil  imported  at  other  ports  of 
the  United  States,  than  Boston.  Includes  fresh  fish  and  canned  fish 
imported  at  all  ports. 
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SHOWING 


VESSELS   ENGAGED   IN  FISHERIES, 

Men  Employed,  Etc., 

IN  STATE  OF  MAINE, 


EST    1884. 

(compiled  from  returns  received  from  COLLECTORS  of  customs, 

AS    REPORTED    BY    THE    SECRETARY    OF    STATE. 


CUSTOM    DISTRICTS. 


Bangor, 

Bath, 

Belfast, 

Castine,    - 

Frenchman's  Bay,  - 

Eennebunk, 

Machias, 

Passamaquoddv, 

Portland  and  Falmouth, 

Saco, 

tValdoboro'  - 

Wiscasset, 

York, 

Totals, 
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97.84 

218  43 

1,698.77 

2,549.34 

1,786.86 

356.04 

456.69 

8:59  00 

6,652.54 

44.50 

3,774.32 

2,265.92 

47.77 


60 

650 

475 

100 

500 

2,500 

4,000 

20 

750 

800 

20 


20,788.02 


9,875 
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Shares 

$26  00 
40  00 
20  00 
32  00 
25  00 
32  00 

35  00 

40  00 

Shares 


&3 


HB.£ 


$20,000 

150,000 
170,000 
10,000 
175,000 
500,000 
2.000.00J 

250,000 

3,000 


O   i 

13  O 

i  o 


- 


CO  — •£ 


$500,000* 
175,00(M 
5,(100 
85,630  i 
750,000 
2,000,000 
10,000 

100,000 

253,482 
7,200 


31  25    3,278,000  !  3,886,312 


NOTES:— 

Decrease  of  number  of  vessels  registered,  as  compared  with  1883,  -  -       70 

"  In  tonnage  of  same,  ......         669.89 

••  of  estimated  number  of  hands  employed,  as  compared  with  1883.         2,113 

"  "  average  wages  per  month,       -  ....  $1.25 
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